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Memorabilia 





WE learn from the April 1959 number of 
Inside the ACD, an occasional publi- 
cation of the staff of the American College 
Dictionary, that Alaska now joins Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Ohio, and Utah as States for 
which the official directory of the United 
States Post Office lists no abbreviation. The 
use of Aka. has apparently been rejected, as 
has Ask., ““on the grounds that they are 
awkward and open to confusion with 
Arkansas’ Ark.”. Ala. is already allotted to 
Alabama, and no one seems to care for Aaa. 
There is an understandable reluctance to 
saddle the new State with either of the two 
remaining possibilities—Alas. and Alak. 


"THE Annual Report (1958-59) of Lambeth 
Palace Library gives an account of the 
impressive work of reconstruction which 
has taken place there since the end of World 
War II. The first task was to repair the 
heavy damage sustained during the war. 
Later a new reading room, book stack and 
strong room were equipped and other rooms 
brought into use. One of the most import- 
ant tasks undertaken was the compilation of 
a new catalogue of the printed books in the 
library; the work is well advanced, and when 
completed will provide the library with the 
first comprehensive catalogue that it has 
possessed. In the same period the Librarian, 
Dr. Dodwell, “made the expanding re- 
sources of the Library known to an ever 
increasing number of scholars . . . by his 
own books on the History of Lambeth 
Palace and the Great Lambeth Bible’. 
Reference is also made in the Report to 
the death, in January this year, of Canon 
Claude Jenkins, a former Librarian. Tribute 
is paid to his wide learning and inexhaustible 
kindness; and the notice concludes with a 
touching allusion to the difficult circum- 
stances of his Librarianship some forty years 
ago: “he used to say”, according to the 
compiler of the Report, “ that he was some- 
times obliged to let out the fire in the Library 
in order to buy books”. 


E September number of Notes and 

Queries will contain a number of con- 
tributions on Wordsworth and on the 
Coleridges (Samuel and Hartley). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





BLUE DYE IN ENGLISH PAPER, 
1780-1830 


MARY who handle books constantly must 

have noticed that the paper of books 
published around 1800 often has a bluish 
tint. Only two modern authorities appear 
to give explanations of this. 

The account by Dr. Julius Grant! is as 
follows: “Of the latter [i.e. accidental 
improvements] one of the most romantic 
(according to Evans) appears to have been 
the introduction in 1790 of ultramarine to 
brighten the shade of papers. This is attri- 
buted to a papermaker’s wife who was doing 
her washing in her husband’s workroom and 
dropped her blue-bag into a vat of pulp. 
She said nothing, and when her husband 
found that he had made blue paper he 
resolved to try and sell it first and inquire 
about it after, and by lauding its beautiful 
shade he obtained a high price. This pre- 
sumably loosened his wife’s tongue, who 


revealed the secret to him, and possibly to | 


others also, with the result that the practice 
has since become very common, especially 
for ledger purposes. ‘ Washing-blue’ is of 
course ultramarine . . .” Dr. Grant is 
mainly concerned with the use of analysis 
for dating papers, while our second author- 
ity, Dard Hunter, is a historian of paper- 
making. His account? is similar to Grant's: 

“©1790. There is a legend that the first 
blue paper made in England was the result 
of an accident: the vatman’s wife dropped 
a bag of blueing in the pulp. The paper so 
coloured was accepted at an advanced price 
and the vatman’s wife was rewarded with a 
new cloak.” Hunter does not mention the 
nature of the dye. ] 

Ultramarine is however not mentioned in 


contemporary accounts until considerably | 
later than 1790. The earliest mention of | 
blue dye that I have been able to find is in | 


1J, Grant, Books and documents: 
permanence. and preservation (London, 1937), pp. 
5-6. A similar account may be found in Nature, 
cxlii (1938). 239-241 (J. Grant, ‘ Analytical methods 
in the dating of books and documents’). 

21D. Hunter, Papermaking: the history and 
technique of an ancient craft (London, 1947), 
p. 513. 
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a book published in 1809: * “‘ To improve the 
colour of the paper, a little smalt is used 
which gives it a blueish hue”. According 
to Rees’s Cyclopaedia (1819) (article 
“Paper, European”) powder [i.e. smalt] 
was used for giving a bloom, or blue cast, 
to the paper; moreover, smalt was generally 
used in blue-bags (Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
article ““smalt”). In 1829 powder blue or 
smalt is still mentioned as being used for 
colouring paper, but there is no mention of 
ultramarine.* In 1855 we read that “ until 
very recently the fine bluish tinge given to 
many writing papers was derived from the 
admixture of that expensive mineral blue, 
the oxide of cobalt, generally termed 
smalts, and which still has the advantage 
over ultramarine of imparting a colour 
which will endure for a much _ longer 
period”’.° Smalt was evidently used for 
colouring paper a considerable time before 
utramarine was so used. 

It should be made clear that the “ blue 
paper” which is referred to quite frequently 
much earlier than 1790 is not paper used 
for writing or printing, but wrapping paper. 
To quote Rees’s Cyclopaedia yet again 
(article “ Paper, Blue”): “ Paper, Blue is a 
sort used by tradesmen to wrap up goods, as 
sugar-loaves, pieces of linen, &c”. This 
kind of blue paper is known in England 
as early as 1665.° 

No contemporary evidence relating to the 
invention of blue paper has yet been dis- 
covered. Dr. Shorter found nothing about 
it in records before 1800,’ and the earliest 
account I have found is no earlier than 
1854:* “Connected with the sizing of 
papers, is the blueing; which is said to have 
originated in the suggestion of a paper- 
maker’s wife, who thought that the practice 
of improving the colour of linen, while 
passing through the wash, might also be 
advantageously applied to paper. A blue- 


’The sister arts, or, A concise and interesting 
view of the nature and history of papermaking, 
printing and bookbinding (Lewes, 1809), pp. 19-20. 

‘J. Murray, Practical remarks on modern paper 
(Edinbureh & London, 1829), p. 60. 

5R. Herring, Paper and papermaking, ancient 
and modern (London, 1895), p. 96. 

®R. Jenkins, ‘Paper-making in England, 1588- 
1680’ (Library Association Record, ii (1900), 587-8 
and iii (1901), 241). 

7A. H. Shorter. Paper mills and naver makers in 
England, 1495-1800 (Hilversum, 1957); and in a 
personal communication to me. 

. Tomlinson, Cyclopaedia of useful arts 
(London, 1854), II, 364. 
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bag was accordingly suspended in the vat; 
and the effect proved to be so satisfactory, 
that it led to the introduction of the large 
and important class of blue writing papers. 
It was soon found that smalt gave a better 
colour than common stone-blue; and smalt 
continued to be used for many years...” 
Stone-blue is a compound of indigo with 
starch or whiting, and this is the only refer- 
ence I have seen to it in connection with 
papermaking. 

In 1855 we find a fuller account of the 
blue-bag story, which gives a date for the 
invention:* “The practice of blueing the 
paper had its origin in a singularly acciden- 
tal circumstance, which not merely as an 
historical fact, but as forming an amusing 
anecdote, is perhaps worth mentioning. It 
occurred about the year 1790, at a paper 
mill belonging to Mr. Buttenshaw, whose 
wife, on the occasion in question, was super- 
intending the washing of some fine linen, 
when, accidentally, she dropped her bag of 
blueing into the midst of some pulp in a 
forward state of preparation...” This 
version seems to be the one that formed the 
basis of most subsequent accounts, e.g. those 
of Munsell,*° Kaye,’? Grant and Hunter. 
Dr. Shorter mentions a family of Buttan- 
shaws in the eighteenth century: William 
Buttershaw was apprenticed at Basted Mill, 
Wrotham, in 1723,’* and is found (as 
William Buttanshaw) taking an apprentice 
himself at Hamptons Mill, West Peckham, 
in 1755.’° The family seems to have owned 
this mill for the rest of the eighteenth and 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 

In the second edition of his work, how- 
ever, Herring alters the date of the invention 
from 1790 to 1746..* This date is still a 
possible one for Buttanshaw; in 1749 one 
James Cripps was at Hampton’s Mill,’> but 
not necessarily as owner, and Buttanshaw 
might conceivably have had more than one 
mill. In any case, since the Buttanshaws 
owned the mill for such a long time, it 
could easily have been referred to as theirs 
by Herring. The third edition mentions no 

®R. Herring, op. cit., p. 98. 

10 J, Munsell, Chronology of the origin and pro- 
gress of paper and paper-making. 5th ed. (Albany, 
1876). p. 51. 

11J, Kaye, Paper: its history (London, 1893), 
pp. 31-33. 

12 A. H. Shorter, op. cit., p. 196. 

13 A. H. Shorter. op. cit., p. 196-7. 

14R. Herring. Paper and papermaking, ancient 
and modern. 2nd ed. (London, 1856), p. 102. 

15 A. H. Shorter, op. cit., p. 196. 
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date at all; but as this edition is considerably 
shorter than the other two, this need have 
no significance. 

Apart from Tomlinson and Herring, the 
only account of the invention of blue paper 
that carries any authority is one by William 
Blades, in a review of Munsell’s Chronology 
of the origin and progress of paper and 
paper-making, 4th ed., 1870:** “Up to 
1790, no paper but the common cream laid 
Or wove was used; but in that year, what 
botanists would call a “sport”, took place, 
for suddenly blue paper appeared on the 
market. Our author thus recounts the 
occurrence: ‘A paper-maker’s wife acci- 
dentally dropped a bag of powdered blue 
into the midst of some pulp in a forward 
state of preparation. The paper-maker 
beheld in great astonishment a_ peculiar 
colour in his pulp; which his wife perceiving 
that no great damage had been done, took 
courage to disclose the cause of. Being 
pleased with the advance of four shillings 
a ream upon the improved paper, he pur- 
chased for his wife a costly cloak ’. 

“This is a rather bald account of an 
interesting anecdote, which has never yet 
been fully related. The following version is 
an accurate statement of the occurrence, as 
told the writer many years ago by the late 
Joseph East, of Abchurch Lane, London. 
Our strong impression is that Mr. East 
believed it to have happened to his own 
father, and we have therefore affixed his 
name to the story. At the same time, it is 
only fair to state that Mr. Herring, the 
author of “ Paper and Paper-making ”, who 
had the advantage of the antiquarian know- 
ledge and collections of the late Mr. Whit- 
taker, places the occurrence about 1746, and 
attributed it to the mill of Mr. Buttenshaw. 
We invite verification, 

“William East was a paper-maker at 
Woburn, Bucks, and upon a time, having set 
his own men their work for the day, he went 
away from home. While the men were at 
dinner, Mrs. East accidentally let a blue-bag 
fall into the vats of pulp. Alarmed at the 
occurrence, she determined to keep her own 
counsel and say nothing about it. Great 
was the astonishment of the workmen when 
they saw the peculiar colour of the paper, 
and great was the anger of Mr. East when 
he returned and found that a whole vat of 
stuff had been, as he thought, spoiled. The 


16 Printer’s Register, vol. X, no. 92, March 6, 
1871, p. 71. 
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mischief, however, was done, and the paper 
was made, so the only question was what to 
do with it. After giving it warehouse room 
for four years, Mr. East, tired of seeing it, 
sent it up to his agent in Budge-row, London, 
to be sold “ for what it would fetch”. “ For 
what it will fetch!” said the agent, misunder. 


standing the meaning; “ well! it certainly js | 


a novelty, but we must not expect too 
much”; so he sold directly the whole make 
at a considerable advance on the market 
price and wrote to the mills for as much 
more as he could get. The surprise of Mr, 
East at such a turn in the chapter of acci- 
dents may be imagined. He hastened to tell 
his wife, who now found courage to confess 
her fault; and not only that, but to claima 
reward, which she received in the shape of 
a new cloak. Mr. East kept his secret, and 
for a short time supplied the market with 
the novel tint, until the demand for exceeded 
the supply, and other makers, discovering 
the means used, competed with him.” 
William East is mentioned by Dr. Shorter 
as a paper-maker of Core’s End Mill in 
Bucks,'’ so that Blades’ statement of the 
place of the invention may well be correct. 
A different paper-maker was at this mill in 
1777,'* if East did keep the paper four years 
before using it, the earliest date for inven- 
tion would be 1782. 

No verification of Herring’s account was 
forthcoming, and all the printed evidence 
seems to indicate 1790 or thereabouts as the 
date of the invention. The insuperable 
difficulty in the way of accepting this date 

















is the fact that blue paper in books printed 
several years before 1790 is not uncommon; 
I have seen a book with bluish paper printed 
in 1781. On the other hand, Herring’s date 
of 1746 seems much too early. 
Tomlinson’s statement that stone-blue was 


| 


the first dye used for blueing paper is in- | 


teresting, but it could only be verified by 
chemical analysis of numerous samples of 
early blue paper. We may be fairly sure 
that most blue paper in books printed be- 
tween 1780 and 1830 contains smalt, which 
by the latter date was being superseded by 
ultramarine. Beyond that it seems impos- 


| 


sible to go in the present state of our know- | 


ledge. Clearly such a wide range of dates 

makes the use of dye analysis for dating 

books almost valueless. \4aurice LINE. 
Southampton. 


17 A. H, Shorter, op. cit., p. 143 
18 Thid. 
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ANOTHER CHAUCER PUN 


QUR awareness of puns in Chaucer is 
growing. To those mentioned by 
Tatlock (‘Puns in Chaucer’, Fliigel Mem- 


' orial Volume, 1916, pp. 228-32), Kékeritz 
(‘Rhetorical 
| PMLL.A., LXIX, 1954, 937-52), and Baum 


Word-Play in Chaucer’, 
(‘Chaucer’s Puns’, P.M.L.A., LXXI, 1956, 
225-46; ‘Chaucer’s Puns: A Supplementary 
List’, P.M.L.A., LXXIII, 1958, 167-70), all 
of whom include instances in Troilus, I 
should like to add the possible pun in 
Troilus IV. 309-315. Troilus has just learned 
that Criseyde is to be given over to the 
Greeks, and he asks 

O woful eyen two, syn youre disport 

Was al to sen Criseydes eyen brighte, 

What shal ye don but, for my discomfort, 

Stonden for naught, and wepen out youre sighte, 

Syn she is queynt, that wont was yow to lighte? 

In vayn fro this forth have ich eyen tweye 

Ifourmed, syn youre vertu is aweye. 
The pun is in line 312, where his eyes have 
been placed in his head for no purpose; but 
also, his eyes represent zeros. Chaucer has 
behind him here a long medieval tradition: 
the eyes were seen as zeros, and the eyebrows 
and nose as ‘M’, the face of man thus 
spelling omo, as alluded to in, for example, 
Dante (Purgatorio, canto 23, 31-2). Thus 
Troilus’s eyes literally stand for naught. 
Formerly his eyes were filled with the image 
of Criseyde; Criseyde was the focus of 
Troilus’s eyes, but she was also their inspira- 
tion and even power. This is the same sort 
of word-play which Donne was later to use 
in ‘A Valediction of Weeping’. In both 
poems the lady is the picture in the lover’s 
eye, which, withdrawn, leaves an empty 
circle, an organ which is of no use because 
it has been deprived of its proper function. 
Since some twenty puns have already been 
recognized in Troilus and Criseyde, we 
might expect Chaucer to have been con- 
sciously punning on the two possible mean- 
ings of ‘stonden for naught’. 


ALICE Fox KORNBLUTH. 
Michigan State University. 


A NEWLY-IDENTIFIED MIDDLE 
ENGLISH PROSE VERSION OF THE 
“GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS” 

VW. 


H. HULME (The Middle English 
Nicodemus, E.E.T.S., £.S. 100 (1907), pp. 


Harrowing of Hell and Gospel of 
Xxxii ff.) lists and describes nine manuscripts 
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of the Middle English prose Gospel of Nico- 
Three of these, the related MSS. 
Salisbury Cathedral Library 39 and B.M. 
Additional 16165, and MS. Harley 149, all of 
the fifteenth century, have a complete 
version of the entire Gospel. 

There is a fourth, of the early fifteenth 
century, in the Library of Congress MS. 4, 
ff. 37v.—63v.,, which contains the ‘ Gesta 
Pilati’, the ‘ Descent into Hell’, the ‘ Letter 
of Pilate to Claudius’, and the ‘ Healing of 
Tiberius’.2 A note near the beginning of 
the manuscript states that it once belonged 
to Sir James Harington, Dean of York 
Cathedral, from which he resigned in 1497. 

The present writer is working on the 
Middle English prose versions of the entire 
Gospel, none of which has yet been printed. 


Belfast. Betty HILL. 


1§. De Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States of America and Canada (New York, 
1935), i. 80, no. 4 list this item as ‘ The Passion of 
Oure Lord Ihesu Crist’. My examination has 
been made from a _ microfilm which Edinburgh 
University Library obtained for me. 

2Cf. M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment (Oxford, 1955), pp. 95 ff., 117 ff., 146, 158-59. 


PIERS PLOWMAN 
B-text, Prologue, 78-9 


THE text reads: 


Were pe bischop yblissed and worth bothe his eres 
His seel shulde nou3t be sent to deceyue pe peple. 


Skeat’s parallel-text edition (Oxford, 1886; 
vol, II, pp. 10-11) gave this explanation: 
The phrase “worth bothe his eres” is 
a satirical expression signifying that the 
person spoken of is one to whom his ears 
are of some use, not one who turns a deaf 
ear to the complaints of the poor. 
This was repeated in the first eight impres- 
sions of Skeat’s smaller edition of the B-text 
Prologue and Passus I-VII, but in the ninth 
revision (Oxford, 1906, p. 97) was changed 
to read: 
The phrase “ worth bothe his eres” is a 
satirical expression, signifying that the 
person so spoken of is one of some worth, 
and not one whose ears and eyes are of no 
particular use to him. : 
The changed interpretation was extended by 
Hazelton Spencer (M.L.N., lviii, 1943, 48), 
who writes: 
“ Fit to keep both his ears ” seems a better 


‘ 
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gloss; the probable explication is that this 
particular licenser of brevet-banging 
pardoners deserves to have his cropped. 
These explanations were rejected by A. G. 
Mitchell (M.L.N., lix, 1944, 222), who argued 
that Skeat’s early reference to “the com- 
plaints of the poor”, Skeat’s revised inter- 
pretation, and Spencer’s, were all beside the 
point. Mitchell’s version is this: 
If (the bishop) were “worth both his 
ears”, worthy to have both his ears 
because he made proper use of them, he 
would soon learn of the abuses practised 
by the pardoners, and would learn also 
how they were exceeding the limits of the 
authority granted them by the licences. 
It does not seem to have been noticed that 
there is a piece of evidence from another 
text which settles the meaning of the phrase. 
In the Towneley Plays (ed. G. England, 
E.E.T.S., 1897, pp. 171-2) Herod upbraids 
his servant for having, through lack of 
vigilance, allowed the Magi to leave his 
kingdom without returning to him. He 
exclaims : 
Tratoures and well wars! 
Knafys, bot knyghtys none! 
Had ye bene worth youre eres 
Thus had thay not gone. _[171/ 164-5] 
In the third of the above lines the E.E.T-\S. 
edition reads woth, which must be a mis- 
print, misreading or misspelling of worth, 
so that we have a variant of the phrase in 
Piers Plowman. The meaning here is 
clearly that given by Mitchell, “had you 
been worthy to have your ears because you 
made proper use of them”, i.e. “had you 
been alert or vigilant”. This confirms that 
his interpretation is the correct one. 


G. K. W. JOHNSTON. 
Canberra University College. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
POEMS BY MYDWYNTER 


[NX 1949 R. H. Bowers first printed (in 

Modern Language Notes LXIV, 454-61) 
two poems from MS. Harley 2383 attributed 
to one ‘Johannes Mydwynter’. Certain 
difficulties in the text of these poems are 
treated in the following notes. 


I. The Joy of Heaven 
8. MS. be y poute: we should probably 
read bypoute, an altered form of wypoute; 
In line 


see O.E.D., s.v. Bythinne, Bythout. 
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32 occurs another spelling of the same word, 
bepowte, associated with a form reported by 
Bowers as beryn, for which we should pro. 
bably read bepyn. 





44. MS. apoynte: Bowers glosses this as | 


a past participle, meaning ‘ declared’, but 
neither O.E.D. nor M.E.D. in their articles 
on Ap(p)oint offer evidence which would 
support this. The word recurs in line 78, 
and in both places we should read a poynte 
‘a detail’ (O.E.D., s.v. Point, sb.l., Ill, 6), 
Here a poynte is equivalent to ‘ anything’, 
and in 78, preceded by note ‘ not’, to ‘ noth 
ing’. 

46. MS. for: read fro ‘from’. 

51. MS. caue: read saue, as in 42 and 159, 

78. MS. to: here means ‘ compared with’ 
(O.E.D., s.v. To, A, VI, 18). 

125. MS. pere byfore: Bowers queries 
bere, and suggests perhaps yere, i.e. ‘ many 
years ago’. But this change is unnecessary, 
for we have here the compound pere-byfore, 
instances of which are listed in O.E.D., sv. 
Therebefore. 

144. MS. to byge thy soule to ioye: Bowers 
takes byge as ‘buy, redeem, atone for’, 
comparing Piers Plowman B.xi.202. But 
buy in this sense does not appear to be fol- 
lowed by to, and probably we should read 
brynge, as in line 162, brynge oure soule to 
pyne. The scribe probably omitted the con- 
tractions for r and n. 


II. How to Escape The Pains of 
Purgatory 

16. MS. sueture is interpreted by Bowers 
as a noun, ‘ practitioner’ (for examples, see 
O.E.D., s.v. Suitor), but this gives no clear 
sense. The word is rather the comparative 
adjective ‘sweeter’; for the spelling of the 
stem, compare suete 28, and for the ending, 
compare beture 15. Lines 15-16 accordingly 
mean: ‘(The prayers) of the good priest are 
much better than those of an evil priest, and 
much sweeter, i.e. more pleasing’. 

29. Of the MS. reading pur charyte, 
Bowers writes: ‘ Evidently the French prep. 
pour, although the NED affords no author- 
ity for, or example of, such an early usage’. 
This overlooks the early instances of pur 
charyte quoted in O.E.D., s.v. Par, as 10 
Guy of Warwick 4551 and in the Trinity 
College, Cambridge MS. of Cursor Mundi, 
20428. The most common form of this 
French phrase is par charyte, as is clear from 
the treatment in O.E.D., s.v. Par and s.v. 
Charity, and in A. A. Prins’s French In- 
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fluence in English Phrasing (Leyden, 1952), 
p. 238. But per charyte and pur charyte are 
also found, and in the latter the preposition, 
possibly under the influence of the English 
form for charite (used in Mydwynter’s Joy 
of Heaven, 175), may have been understood 
as a form of French pour. 


G. K. W. JOHNSTON. 
Canberra University College. 


THE COMPLAYNT OF SCOTLANDE: 
PATRICK COCKBURN 
ANTONIO DE GUEVERA 
ANTONIO DE FREGOSO 


HE claims of Sir James Inglis and Robert 

Wedderburn to the authorship of the 
Complaynt have been rejected on dialectal, 
chronological and _ politico - religious 
grounds. It seems unlikely indeed that the 
writer’s identity will now be ascertained; but 
it may be worth while to observe how well 
the indications provided by the work agree 
with certain facts relating to one of the most 
learned Scots of its period.” 

Patrick Cockburn (c.1510-c.1570) was the 
son of Christopher Cockburn of Choicelea 
in the Merse,*® the area whose dialect is 
employed in the Complaynt. Naturally he 
must have had the same strong personal 
interest as is shown by the vernacular writer 
in Border events, particularly those of Cock- 
burn’s district. His uncle, the laird of 
Langton, married a sister of Sir David Hume 
of Wedderburn, who was an active associate 
of the Earl of Angus in the lawless events 
linked with the Raid of Jedwood Forest 
about Whitsuntide of 1520. This was the 
most extensive Border conflict of the time, 
involving as it did the rival claims to juris- 
diction and rent-collecting of the powerful 
families and their allies.* Young Cockburn 
probably witnessed the affair, which, from its 
magnitude, character and time of year, 
appears to be the only one which corre- 
sponds to that described in the Complaynt: 
“i hef sene nyne or ten thousand gadyr to 
giddir vith out ony commissioune of the 
kyngis letteris, the quhilk gret conuentione 

1The Complaynt of Scotlande, ed. J. A. H. 
Murray (London, 1872), Introduction. 

2 John Spottiswoode’s History of the Church and 
State of Scotland, 1655, p. 97, notices his ‘ great 
learning ’’. 

° Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae. 


4See Drummond of Hawthornden, The History 
of Scotland, 1655, pp. 171-174. 
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hes been to put there nychtbours furtht of 
ther stedding and takkis on cytson veddyns- 
day.” The English attack of January 1548 
on East Fife—which Cockburn might also 
have witnessed, in the company of his patron 
Lord James Stewart—has sometimes been 
identified with the description, but the latter 
refers to a purely native, intestine conflict. 

Like the vernacular writer Cockburn was 
a priest, loved France “ the fleur of reumes ” 
and supported the French faction in Scot- 
land. He entered St Andrews University in 
1525, and later at Paris studied not only the 
classical and Biblical languages* but also 
natural science before devoting himself to 
theology—studies which recall the con- 
tinuous reference to the classical authors and 
the Vulgate, and the systematic exposition 
of astronomy, in the Complaynt. The inter- 
polated discourse on astronomy is specially 
suggestive since David Buchanan mentions 
that this subject particularly interested 
Cockburn.*® 

He was in Scotland again by 1539, when 
he was appointed Rector of Pitcocks 
(Stenton),’ probably by the influence of 
Stewart, but on 17th August 1548 he accom- 
panied the latter with the infant Queen Mary 
to Paris,® where he seems to have remained 
for some time. There, and at this time, as 
Murray has shown, the Complaynt was 
almost certainly published; and there much 
of it was certainly written, in view of the 
large alterations made in the course of print- 
ing. The ‘Epistle’ assures the Queen 
Regent of the good fortune of her daughter, 
“ quha is presentlye veil treitit in the govern- 
ance of hyr fadir of lau”. 

At the end of the ‘ Prolog’ the writer, who 
describes his work as “ane tracteit of the 
fyrst laubir of my pen”, refers to “the nyxt 
verkis that i intend to set furtht, the quhilk 
sal be verray necessair tyl al them that desiris 
to lyue verteouslye indurand the schort tyme 
of this oure fragil peregrinatione ”. Was this 
promise implemented in the series of 
religious treatises that Cockburn now pub- 
lished? The Complaynt is in Scots because 
it is a political tract, but a learned Scot of 


5 Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae states that he was 
“Professor of Oriental Languages ”’ in Paris. 

6 See his De Scriptoribus Scotis (c. 1640). 

7 Fasti. ; 

8The Privy Council Register (Rolls Series), 
p. 575. Mary’s presence was not made public. 
Stewart was supposed to be travelling to “ Paris 
to the sculis’’, with Cockburn presumably in the 
role of tutor. 
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this period was more likely to employ Latin, 
as Cockburn did, in such publications. 

In April 1551 he addressed his Oratio de 
Utilitate et Excellentia Verbi Dei from Paris 
to John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, who, it was stated, had approved 
the manuscript. The subject reminds one of 
the Complaynt’s satirical picture of 
* Spiritualitie’, “‘heffand ane beuk in his 
hand, the glaspis var fast lokkyt vitht 
rouste ’’, and the title—like the advertisement 
of the French version of 1565, ‘ Oeuvre tres 
utile & necessaire 4 tous fideles Chrestiens ””* 
—recalls the wording of the promise in the 


Complaynt. Next year, in May, he dedi- 
cated to Stewart, from Orleans, another 
Parisian publication, De Vulgari Sacrae 


Scripturae Phrasi. A_ third book, In 
Dominicam Orationem Pia Meditatio was 
published at St Andrews, where Cockburn 
was now a Professor, in 1555. 

The preface of the Meditatio strongly 
recalls that of the Complaynt: it is addressed 
to the Queen Regent, lauds the achievements 
of her noble family of Lorraine and Guise, 
terms her a second Judith for rescuing her 
people from the infidel foe,’® and is inspired 
by distress for the malicious dissension and 
impieties of Scotsmen which have provoked 
God’ $s punishment by the three plagues of 

“ pestilence, war and hunger”.’* On some 
previous occasion, it is hinted, Cockburn had 
seemed to give cause of offence to the 
Church—perhaps by such trenchant criticisms 
of its greed and negligence as the author of 
the Complaynt makes—and even now he 
prefers to plead for an awakened sense of 
responsibility in the faithful than to dilate 
on the need for suppressing heretics at 
home.*? 

In 1558 he was again in Paris with his 
patron on business connected with the 
marriage of Mary and the Dauphin’ but 
perhaps also finding time to superintend the 
second edition of his De Vulgari Sacrae 
®See La Bibliographie Lyonaise, vol. iv, p. 339: 


Ly . traduit par maistre Jaques Vincent A 
on. 
Cp. the Come. ed. Murray, p. 3, Il. 1-2. 
12 Op. cit., 1; “thre vehement plagis . the 


cruele invasions of oure ald enemeis, the uniuersal 
pestilens ande mortalite . . . and the contentione of 
diuerse of the thre estaitis of scotland.” 

12Cf, op. cit., pp. 160-161, condemning the burn- 
ing of heretics. oa recommending the clergy to 

“ reforme ther auen abusioun ” 

13 The marriage, which took place in April, was 
attended by Stewart. Cockburn’s presence in Paris 
in May is testified by Guthrie’s Protocol Book 
SRS). 
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Scripturae Phrasi. About 1560 he appean 


to have come to terms with the Reformed [ 
Church, and in 1561 he published at Londo [ 
He wa | 


In Symbolicum Apostolicum."* 
Prebend of Pitcocks and minister of 
Haddington when he died about 1569-70," 

The agreement between our information 


about Cockburn and the evidence of the [ 
Complaynt may be coincidental, but it is 7 
agreement to an extent provided by no other | 


known Scots writer of the day. 


II 

It is known that the vernacular author 
appropriated much from Alain Chartier’s 
Le Quadrilogue d’Invectif and something 
from Le Livre de Ethiques d’Aristote by 
Nicholas Oresme, but his indebtedness to 
more recent Parisian publications has not 
been noticed. One of these was René 
Berthault’s L’Horloge des Princes (1540), a 
version of Antonio de Guevara’s Reloj de 
Principes (1529); another was Antoine 
Allégre’s 1542 version of the same author's 
Menosprecio de Corte (1539); and yet 
another was the translation of Antonio de 
Fregoso’s poem, i doi filosofi (1506), by 
Michel Amboyse, published in late 1547." 
There is no question of recourse to inter- 
mediate English sources. Berners’s incom- 
plete 1535 version of the Reloj, The Golden 
Boke of Marcus Aurelius, does not contain 
the anecdote concerning Hannibal which is 
quoted here.'? A comparison of Allégre’s 
Le Mespris de Court with Sir Francis 
Bryant’s 1548 Dispraise of the Life of a 
Courtier establishes the debt to the former. 
It will be made equally apparent that the 
original Spanish was not consulted. Finally, 
the Italian work had not been ‘ Englished’, 


and certain details in the Complaynt derive | 


only from Amboyse. 

In the following quotations, which are 
chosen only to demonstrate the text used, 
significant phrases or words are italicised. 
The borrowings are much too lengthy to be 
quoted in full. 

1. The Hannibal anecdote is told, as in 


14 The English Ambassador, Randolph, recom- 
mends him to Cecil, 7 September, 1560. (Calendar 
of Scots Papers, p. "478): his business in London 
was probably with his printer. 

15 Fasti quotes his will dated 1 July 1570. 

16“*LTe Ris De Democrite, Et Le Pleur De 
Heraclite, Philosophes, Sur Les follies, & miseres de 
ce monde. Invention de M. Antonio Philiremo 
Fregoso, chevalier Italien . .. A Paris .. . 1547”. 

17 Berners used Berthault’s 1531 version of 
Guevara’s work as pirated in 1528. 
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Guevara’s Reloj, to show the writer’s aware- 
ness of his boldness in offering advice on 
matters of state. He is like the foolish 
philosopher of Athens, Phormio, who pro- 
voked the great soldier’s wrath by lecturing 
him on the art of war. A homely saw intro- 
duces the comparison : 

“|. . for ane hen that seikis hyr meit 
in the mydding, may scraip furtht sa lang 
amang the fyltht, quhil sche scraip furtht 
sum ald knyfe that hes been tynt, the 
quhilk knyfe cuttis hyr throt eftiruart.” 
(p. 12, 24-28) 

“. . por que muchas vezes escarua 

tanto en el muladar la gallina que 
descubre el cuchillo con que le cortan la 
cabeca.” (fol. 2) 
“ pource que la geline cherchant a menger 
grate tant souvent les ordures que elle 
descouure le cousteau duquel apres on luy 
couppes sa gorge.” (fol. ii) 


2. Phormio is described as “the mirrour 
of folye” (p. 14, 1. 3); in the Spanish as 
“supremo genero de locura ” (fol. 3), and in 
the French as “mirouer de toute follie” 
(fol, iii). 

3. Hannibal protests: “ quhat defferens is 
to vrit vitht ane pen, and the using of ane 
speyr vailzeantly in battel ... Ther is 


“ 


tauerne, or at the fyir side, amang the 
vulgar ignorant pepil; bot i fynd nocht mony 
that dar haszarde ther lyue contrar ther 
enemeis ” (p. 14, ll. 21-28). 

“ ... quanto va... de saber cortar 

la pluma, a saber menear la lanza. . 

porque son muchos los que con gran 

eloquencia blasonan las cosas de la guerra, 

y despues son muy pocos los que en 

aquella hora tienen coracon para aven- 

turar la vida ” (fol. 3). 

“.. . quil y a grande difference de 

lestat des ungs a lestat des autres . 

de scauoir bien toucher une plume et 

scauoir bien manier la lance . . . Il y en 

a beaucoup que par grande eloquence 

blasonnent les choses de la guerre, et peu 

trouuerons qui ayent le coeur assez hardy 

pour oser y adventurer leur vie” (fol. iii). 

It will be appreciated how the Scotsman 
puts his armchair strategists ‘in their proper 
place’. 

4. The writer modestly concludes, “ This 
exempil fendis that al prudent men hes mair 
occasione to condamp & reprief” his 
treatise than Hannibal had to criticise 
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Phormio’s lecture. Similarly Guevara ends 
his apology, “Este exemplo, serenissimo 
Principe, mas es para que condeneis mi 
atreuiamento, que no para que loeis mi 
proposito” (fol. 4); and Berthault renders 
him, “Cest exemple tend a fin que lon 
condampne mon audace et non pour louer 
mon propos ”’ (fol. iii). 

Notably, in his version of Guevara, the 
Scots propagandist for a more warlike 
Opposition to the English omits Hannibal’s 
counsel to learned men to employ their 
eloquence solely in the praise of peace. 


Ill 


The Menosprecio de Corte’* was probably 
as popular in its time as the Reloj, though in 
both cases the English translation and the 
Complaynt seem to be the first indications 
of influence on either English or Scots 
writing. The method of antithetic contrast 
which is the basic trick of CGuevara’s 
rhetoric was much appreciated by contem- 
poraries, especially by the moralists, when 
vigorously employed to glorify the innocent 
labours and pastimes of countrymen and 
decry the vicious practices and pleasures of 
courtiers. The author of the Complaynt 
imitated the Spaniard’s style even where he 
did not borrow, and found in his rhetoric 
material for the chief shepherd’s oration to 
his mates on the dignity of their calling 
which suitably introduces the erudite inter- 
lude entitled ‘Ane Monologue Recreative ’. 
For this particular purpose the Scot drew 
largely on Guevara’s Chapter XVII, “De 
Muchos Y Muy Ilustres Varones Que De Su 
Voluntad Y No Por Necessidad Dexaron 
Las Cortes Y Se Retraxeron A Sus Casas”. 
From among the examples selected by the 
Scot of famous men who “ detestit urbanite, 
and desirit to lyue in villagis and landuart 
tounis”—Porcius Cato, Scipo Africanus, 
Diocletian and Pericles—that of Scipio will 
suffice for comparison with the other 
versions including Bryant’s. 

“And alse the nobil Scipio, he con- 
queist affrica, and pat cartage to sac, and 
subdeuit numance, and venqueist Annibal, 
and restorit the liberte of rome. than in 
his aige of 1 i j yeir, he left the toune of 
rome, and past to remane the residu of his 


18 The Spanish and French copies quoted here 
are respectively those of Martinez De Burgos 
(Madrid, 1915), in the series, ‘Clasicos Castel- 
lanos’, and the 1556 reprint of Allégre. 
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dais in ane landuart village betuix pezole 
& capue .. .” (p. 44, Il. 17-30). 

“Este buen Escipién domdé 4 Africa, 
asol6 4 Cartago, vencid 4 Anjbal, 
destruy6 4 Numancia, y restauré 4 Roma, 
la qual desde la batalla de Cannas estaba 
derelicta. En edad de cincuenta y dos 
afios se salid Escipién de la corte Romana 
y se fué 4 retraer 4 una aldea pequefa 
que estava entre Puzol y Capua...” 
(p. 229). 

“Scipio Aphricanus...si  gaigna 
Aphrique, meit 4 sac Carthage, subiugua 
Numance, vainquit Annibal, & restaura 
Romme affoiblie de la perte de Cannes. 
En l’aage de cinquante & deux ans il se 
retira de la Court Rommaine a un petit 
village entre Puzol & Capue .. .” (fol. 44). 


“Scipio the Affrican ... wan Affrica 
and put to sacke Carthage, brought in 
bondage Numance, ouercame Hannibal, 
and restored Rome weakened and nere 
destroyed by the losse they had at the 
battail of Cannes. And yet for all this, 
beyng of ye yeres of |. ii. he withdrewe 
him from the court of Rome to a little 


village betwixte Puzoll and Capua...” 

(pp. m.X-mM.x.i.). 

Evidently the Complaynt and_ the 
Dispraise follow Allégre’s version, but 


independently of each other. 


In two other cases the Scots plagiarist 
found a use for the Spaniard’s practice of 
collecting exempla. One is the thirty-six 
opening lines of Chapter III, pp. 25-6, which 
render the beginning of Guevara’s Chapter 
XVI where are listed famous personages 
who had cause to lament their fortune, yet 
whose sufferings are not more lamentable 
than those of the writer’s contemporaries. 
Another is the complaint of the labourer to 
his mother, Scotland, that her social 
invective is too general and fails to distin- 
guish between the good and the bad in 
different ocupations (p. 126, Il. 31-35; p. 127, 
ll. 1-6):'* “ . . . and fyrst to speik of the 
differens of kyngis. dauid that roial prophet, 
vas ane holy kyng. and kyng saul vas cruel 
and vicious, . . .”, etc. 


Since much has been said pro et contra 
the Spaniard’s claim to be the fountain-head 


19 Following Le Mespris, fol. 10, the Complaynt 
omits Guevara’s mention of Tobias and Ananias, 
Achitophel and Cusi, Jacob and Esau. Compare 
El Menosprecio, pp. 77-78. 
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of the Tudor way of writing denominated 
Euphuism it may be worth observing her 
that in the Complaynt the borrowings from | 
Guevara differ stylistically from those from 
Chartier only in the two points of mor 
numerous ‘ exempla ’?° and a more sustained 
use of antithesis. 





IV 

The last chapter of the Complaym 
(pp. 168-170) expatiates on the matter which 
the folly of Scotland would minister to the 
weeping philosopher Heraclitus and _ the 
laughing philosopher Democritus. From 
“ane knycht of Itale, M. Antonio philiremo 
fregoso” the Scotsman quotes six Latin 
verses, with accompanying Scots translation, 
which epitomise the philosophers’ respective 
viewpoints and their modern relevance: 


Ad lectorem. 
Defle hominum vitam plusquam heraclite solebas, 
In lachrimas totos, solue, age nunc oculos: 
Concute maiori splenem democrite risu, 
Et toto resonans ore cachinus hiet. 
Vita fuit mundi post condita secula nuncquam, 
Et risu, pariter dignior, & lachrymis. 


To the readar. 


Gude readar, veip and murne this mortal lyif, 

As did the vyise philosophour heraclite ; 

And thou sal laucht for scorne recreatyfe, 

As fast as did the prudent democrite. 

Ane murnit for pite, the tothir leucht in dispite, 
Quhen thai beheld this varldis vanite: 

Bot var thai nou on lyue, i mycht veil dyit 

That the vald laucht and veip our misire.”’ 


A quotation from Seneca is appended by 
Amboyse—* Aut ridenda omnia, aut flenda 
sunt”—and repeated by the Scot; the 
description of Fregoso, “knycht of Itale”, 
translates “chevalier italien”, and is not 
suggested, of course, by the original;* the 
opening address, “Gude readar...” 
derives from the French “ Ainsi Lecteur 
pleur L’humaine vie . . .”; and finally the 
Scotsman’s verse-form is the ‘huictain’ of 
Amboyse. 

MATTHEW P. McDIARMID. 

Belfast. 


20 The only notable debt of this kind to Chartier | 


is in the ‘ Ubi sunt’ tradition. See the fine passage, 
p. 20, which begins, ‘‘ Quhat sal be said of the 
riche tryumphant toune of troye, and of castell 
ylione ...”. 

211 have consulted Bindoni’s Venetian edition 
of 1520: ‘Opera nova del Magnifico Cavaliero 
Messer Antonio Philiremo Fregoso: la qual tratta 
de doi Philosophi: ciol Democrito che rideua dele 
pacie di questo Mondo: e Heraclyto che piongeua 
de le miserie humane diuisa in. XV. Capi.” 
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SPENSER’S DOUBLE AUDIENCE IN 
THE “SHEPHEARDES CALENDER ” 


AN interesting theory of composition of 

the Shepheardes Calender is that 
advanced by J. W. Saunders,’ who argues 
that Spenser “ deliberately set out to write 
at different levels of taste and meaning for 
all his potential audiences’. Some eclogues 
—February, May, July and September— 
were “clearly intended for a middle class 
audience”. Other eclogues—“ literary exer- 
cises in learned mode and courtly fashions ” 
—were “intended for the Courtier and his 
cultured satellites”. This accounting for 
the variety of subject matter and poetic 
procedures in the Calender in terms of a 
double audience is somewhat unusual, for 
the pastoral—at least from the time of Virgil 
to almost one hundred years after Spenser’s 
death—has normally been regarded as a 
genre which can accommodate all the poet’s 
interests in the life of his time. It is my 
purpose here to question Saunders’s theory 
of Spenser’s double audience in the Shep- 
heardes Calender. 

In brief, Saunders holds that each 
audience would have entirely different 
tastes, and what would entertain one would 
offend the other. The “ moral gravity, the 
polemical message, and the eminently quot- 
able homiletic didacticism” of the moral 
eclogues, for instance, were directed to- 
wards, and would have highly pleased, the 
middle class audience. But this audience 
would not have liked the more courtly 
eclogues; hence Spenser neutralized their 
probable hostility by his “ moral facade”: 
E.K.’s words that the Calender was written 
“to mitigate and allay the heat of his 
passion, or els to warne . . . the young 
shepheards, his equalls and companions, of 
his unfortunate folly ”. 

On the other hand, Saunders declares that 
the Courtly audience would have been 
repelled by the unrealistic Shepherds of the 
Calender (“who do not belong to life any- 
where, least of all to Court”), by its diction 
(not the usual speech of Court), by Spenser’s 
“brash cocksureness ” in the first four lines 
of the Enilogue in his statement about the 
immortality of the Calender as poetry, and 
by his bravado in offering an annotated text. 
But Spenser placated his Courtly audience 
and saved himself from the stigma of print 

1“The Facade of Morality”, FLA, xix (1952), 
81-114 (material dealt with here, 93-98). 
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“by disguising his professionalism and self- 
advertisement under the mask of gentility. 
The convenient fiction of publication by 
his friend E.K., and the concealment of 
his identity behind the pseudonym 
Immerito ...”. 

First of all, it does not seem probable to 
me that Spenser, apart from his own 
artistic interests, shaped certain eclogues for 
a middle class audience and other eclogues 
for the Court. Spenser was secretary to the 
Bishop of Rochester in 1578 and worked for 
the Earl of Leicester in 1579. Hence in his 
own immediate experience he was interested 
in the religious problems and abuses re- 
flected in the moral eclogues and in the 
personal and political problems of life at 
Court. Furthermore, the Court was inter- 
ested in the problems of the Church (cer- 
tainly the Sidney-Dyer group, which Spenser 
was closely associated with, was so inter- 
ested); and the middle classes were interested 
in love and Courtly fashions and political 
allegory—particularly the big event of 1579, 
the wooing of the Queen by the Duke of 
Alencgon. (As the Captain told Viola in 
Twelfth Night: “‘ What great ones do, the 
less will prattle of”.) For instance, let us 
consider some of the moral eclogues. The 
fables of February and May, in the subtlety 
of their political allegory and the maturity 
of the art, would seem to have been written 
for the same alert audience that the so- 
called Courtly eclogues—equally subtle and 
mature—were designed for.2 And E.K.’s 
statement about the Rosalind eclogues I 
would regard as a palpable fiction or dis- 
guising to protect Spenser and E.K. from 
the dangerous implications of the allegory— 
not as a moral facade to placate middle 
class readers who might take the story of 
Rosalind, Colin Clout, and Menalcas in a 
literal fashion. But even if the middle 
classes did take this story literally, they 
would not have been offended. 

Furthermore, a Courtly audience would 
not be so ignorant of the conventions of a 
pastoral that they would expect either 
realistic rustics or Courtly folk speaking a 
Courtly diction. Spenser was proceeding in 
orthodox fashion: his shepherds were con- 
ventional enough, decorum in speech and 
character must be observed, and the alle- 


2For instance, see my studies of these fables: 
“James VI in the Shepheardes Calender’. HLO, 
xvi (1953). 273-85 ; and “‘ Spenser’s Oak and Briar ”’, 
SP, lii (1955), 463-77. 
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gory must be allowed to show through. 
Sometimes the diction was a clue to the 
allegory—not a pastoral affectation.* Nor 
would the members of the Court be offended 
by the Epilogue’s statement of the immor- 
tality of the Calendar as verse or by the 
annotated text. The immortality of poetry 
was a Renaissance commonplace, and E.K.’s 
annotations were both a necessary and 
useful guide to the allegory as well as a 
convenient protection against those who 
might find the allegory objectionable. And 
Spenser was not afraid of the stigma of 
print. The allegory demanded caution and 
subtlety: hence the mystery of E.K. and 
Spenser’s use of a pseudonym. Fear of 
punishment, not shame of being taken for 
a professional writer, can more reasonably 
account for E.K.’s glosses and Epistle to 
Harvey and Spenser’s concealment of his 
identity. 

In conclusion, then, it is not necessary to 
account for the variety of topics in the 
Shepheardes Calender by positing a double 
audience with different literary tastes. 
Spenser’s own experience with bishopric and 
Court in the two years before the Calender 
appeared in late 1579 and the very history of 
the pastoral itself in its allegorical treatment 
of personal and contemporary affairs could 
easily explain the scope of Spenser’s subject 
matter and his varied poetic procedures.‘ 


PauL E. MCLANE. 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


3 For instance, the Welsh dialect in the first lines 
of September, and the Scottish words in the fable 
of the Fox and Kid (May) help point the allegory. 
Cf. “James VI in the Shepheardes Calender”, 
pp. 279-81. 

*Saunders also, I suggest, fails to catch the 
dramatic nature of the Calender and its allegory 
when he regards Piers and Cuddie of October 
(Bishop Piers and Edward Dyer) as embodiments 
of different aspects of Spenser’s poetic nature. Cf. 
my ‘Spenser's Cuddie”, JEGP, liv (1955), 230- 


Saunders applies his theory of a facade of 
morality (designed for the middle classes) to all of 
Spenser's poetry. Although I am dubious of his 
theory in general, here I am questioning it only 
in the Shepheardes Calender. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘I HENRY IV’ AND 
NASHE 
JIN 


the recent Supplement to Henry IV, 
brought 


Part I in the New Variorum Series I 
together the surprisingly large 
number of echoes which had been found 
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between that play and various works of 
Thomas Nashe (see passim, but especially 
p. 53). I should like to add to that list the 
following interesting passage : 


. . nor old Dick of the Castle, that, 
vpon the newes of the losse of Calis, went 
and put a whole bird-spit in the pike of 
his buckler: nor Dick Swash, or 
Desperate Dick, that’s such a terrible 
Cutter at a chyne of beefe, and deuoures 
more meate at Ordinaries in discoursing of 
his fraies and deep acting of his slashing 
and hewing, than would serue halfe a 
dozen Brewers Draymen: nor Dick of the 
Cow, that mad Demilance Northren 
Borderer, who plaid his prizes with the 
Lord Jockey so brauely: but paraphrasti- 
call gallant Patron Dick, as good a fellow 
as euer was Heigh, fill the post, hostesse: 
curteous Dicke, comicall Dicke, liuely 
Dick, louely Dicke, learned Dick, olde 
Dicke of Lichfield, lubeo te plurimum 
saluere, which is by interpretation, I ioy 
to heare thou hast so profited in gibridge. 
(‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ to Haue with you 
to Saffron-walden [1596], in Works, ed. 
R. B. McKerrow, 1910, III, 5-6) 


The whole passage asks for application to 
the character and behaviour of Falstaff, but 
1 would call particular attention to the 
series beginning ‘curteous Dicke . . . olde 
Dick of Lichfield’. Here we seem to have 
a close parallel to Falstaff’s famous self- 
praise in II.iv.445 ff.: ‘but for sweet Iacke 
Falstalffe, kind Iacke Falstalffe, true Iacke 
Falstalffe, valiant Iacke Falstalffe, and 
therfore more valiant being as he is old 
Iacke Falstalffe .. .. Also noteworthy is 
the reference (already well known) to ‘old 
Dick of the Castle’ (cf. ‘old lad of the 
castle ’, I1.i.40), and the garbled reference to 
‘Jockey’ in the old ballad of “ Dick o the 
Cow”. The second reference is suggestive 
because ‘ Jockey’ is the name applied to Sir 
John Oldcastle (Falstaff’s original) in The 
Famous Victories of Henry V; in the ballad 
the character appears only as ‘ Jock’. 


By itself this passage would have little 
significance, but considered in the light of 
the numerous other verbal links between 
Nashe and Shakespeare’s 7 Henry IV it 
deserves to be recorded. 





G. BLAKEMORE EVANS. 


University of Illinois. 
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NOTES ON “OTHELLO” 


DESPITE the excellent precedent set by 
the latest editors of the New Arden 
Tempest and Cymbeline’ in considering the 
use of music in those plays, the latest editor? 
of Othello has ignored the importance of the 
‘Willow Song’ which is all the more glaring 
an omission when one notices that the latest 
Cambridge editors’ have at least attempted 
to say something about the song. The 
present writer’s detailed consideration of the 
text of the song and its musical setting pre- 
sumably appeared too late* to be taken into 
account by either New Arden or Cambridge 
editor, and readers will, of course, judge for 
for themselves whether or not the song 
merits such attention. Since the new editions 
are likely to stand for a considerable time as 
the most frequently referred to authoritative 
ones I feel that readers ought to know the 
location of the supplemental information. 

Another matter, however, arises from 
Ridley’s lack of detailed attention to the use 
of music in Shakespeare’s play. It concerns 
the following lines: 


Des. I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all at one side _ 

And sing it like poor Barbary ; prithee dispatch. 

Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown? 

Des. No, unpin me here; 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 

Emil. A very handsome man. 

Des. He speaks well. 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice would have 
walk’d barefoot to Palestine for a touch of 
his nether lip. 

Des. [Singing] 

The poor soul sat sighing, by a sycamore tree,’ 


which elicit Ridley’s question—‘* What did 
Shakespeare intend by this sudden transition 
to Lodovico? Is Desdemona for a moment 
“matching Othello with her country 
forms’? and his answer—‘ One is tempted 
to wonder whether there has not been a mis- 
attribution of speeches, so that this line (35) 


% 


as well as the next should be Emilia’s ”"—a 


1 The future editor of the New Arden Winter's 
Tale with whom I have been in communication is 
also giving most careful attention to the use of 
music in that play. 
ane Ridley, M. R., ed., Othello (New Arden, 

3Cf. Walker, A., Wilson, J. D., eds., Othello 
(Cambridge, 1957), p. 208. 

4“ A reconsideration of the ‘ Willow Song’”, 
Journal of American Musicology (1957), 14-24— 
this did not appear until spring 1958. No such 
excuse can be offered, however, for Ridley’s not 
seeing E. Brennecke’s ‘“‘ Nay. that’s not next”’, 
Shakespeare Quarterly, iv (1953), 35-38. 

5 Op. cit. pp. 165-166. 
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proposition with which Ridley concerns him- 
self also in his Introduction, p. Ixvii, note 1. 

It is obvious, therefore, that although 
Ridley poses the question that Desdemona 
might be contrasting Othello with Lodovico 
he thinks the line ought probably to be given 
to Emilia, and hints at the need for textual 
emendation. I strongly deny the need to 
reattribute the line since, as far as I can 
determine, it is quite in keeping with Shake- 
speare’s usage to allow his women who are 
sad and who resort to music to reveal some- 
thing of their inner disturbance in just such 
a way as this. 

Desdemona in instructing Emilia to give 
her her nightly wearing and to leave her 
alone as Othello had requested tells Emilia 
that 

We must not now displease him 
to which Emilia’s answer 

I would you had never seen him! 
brings the immediate reply 

So would not I, my love doth so approve him, 

That even his stubbornness, his checks and 

frowns, 

Prithee unpin me,—have grace and favour in 

them. 
And it is immediately obvious to me that 
Desdemona has given herself away in feel- 
ing the necessity to cover up for her lord, 
to make excuses which sound half-hearted at 
the best interrupted as they are by instruc- 
tions to her maid to unpin her. Her feeling 
of insecurity is strengthened by the thought 
of “those sheets” which Emilia has just 
laid on the bed and Desdemona’s “how 
foolish are our minds” makes it doubly 
clear just how much her mind is wavering 
between trust and doubt. It is at this point 
that Shakespeare introduces the ‘ Willow 
Song ’—a consummate _ stroke. Emilia 
gently chides Desdemona for prattling about 
premonitions of death to which Desdemona, 
now more and more melancholy, rejoins 
with the information that her “ mother had a 
maid call’d Barbary ”, who was in love, and 
“he she lov’d prov’d mad, And did forsake 
her”. The immediate correspondence is 
between Barbary and her lover and 
Desdemona in her extreme melancholy is 
subconsciously hinting that Othello has 
‘“* prov’d mad ” and that he has forsaken her. 
The song will not go from her head because 
the likeness of her own situation to Barbary’s 
is too forceful. Like Barbary she must sing 


the song but before she does so she utters 
the line about Lodovico which is surely 
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another parallel. In contrast to her lord 
who has “ prov’d mad”, forsaken her and 
given her harsh treatment, Lodovico has 
behaved so gentlemanly. It is possible that 
subconsciously Desdemona hopes Lodovico 
may be able to reconcile her lord and thus 
afford her an assuagement of her melancholy 
state. 

The song itself needs no further comment 
along these lines than I have already pub- 
lished, but it is, perhaps, necessary to point 
out that Shakespeare deliberately adapted a 
known willow song and chose to retain 
certain lines of the old text almost intact 
whilst altering others. Thus when 
Desdemona sings: 


Let nobody blame him, his scorn I approve, 


a line which does in fact occur later in the 
text of the actual song from which Shake- 
speare is quoting—and then breaks off 
abruptly to remark that this is not really the 
next line of the song at all, Shakespeare is 
intimating that she is confused but confused 
in a particular way so that those lines of the 
song which refer to “desertion” and 
“unkindness”” are uppermost in her mind. 
The choice of the lines: 


I call’d my love false love; but what said he 
then? 


Sing willow, willow, willow: 
If I court moe women, you'll couch with moe 
men, 

to conclude Desdemona’s singing heightens 
this situation. Desdemona only accuses 
Othello of being false to her in her subcon- 
cious mind through the medium of ‘ Willow 
Song’: Othello has accused her openly and 
the nature of the accusation offends her soul 
so deeply. From there it is an easy transi- 
tion to Desdemona’s talking to Emilia about 
this great disturbing thought that there may 
be women that do abuse their husbands. 

One has only to reflect about Ophelia’s 
song and the importance of the song 
“* Orpheus with his lute ” to Queen Katherine 
to realize that Shakespeare uses music to 
heighten female melancholy and to reveal its 
psychological causes. 

I should, therefore, say in conclusion that 
it is quite in conformity with Shakespeare’s 
usage of music to have Desdemona comment 
about Lodovico being a “proper man” 
immediately before she sings the ‘ Willow 
Song’, and that there is absolutely no neces- 
sity to transfer this line to Emilia. 

Perhaps I may be allowed a further com- 
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ment on Ridley’s annotation and one which 
also concerns a transition. Jago’s 
Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure on'’t. 
Now if this suit lay in Bianca’s power, 
How quickly, should you speed® 
is termed “one of Iago’s few pieces of 
clumsiness; even if Bianca were in any 
position to help—which she is not—even 
she could not be more assiduous in Cassio’s 
suit than both Cassio and Iago know that 
Desdemona has been.” Ridley offers the 
explanation that this is a loose transition, 
that Iago needs to return the conversation to 
Bianca and clumsily does so, but I believe 
the piece is by no means clumsy and that it 
is a very careful transition. Iago has already 
commented on Bianca as 
A housewife that by selling her desires 
Buys herself bread and clothes: it is a creature 
That dotes on Cassio: as ‘tis the strumpet’s 
plague 
To beguile many, and be beguil’d by one.” 
and it is in this vein that Iago is speaking a 
few lines later when he instructs Cassio to 
“Ply Desdemona well”. Surely the mean- 
ing is that if only Cassio could have as much 
success in his “ dealings” with Desdemona 
as he has with Bianca then he will certainly 
succeed the quicker. Joun P. Cutts. 


University of Alberta. 
6 Op. cit. p. 141, IV. i, 106-108. 
TIV. 1. 94-97, 


NICK BOTTOM, DR. FAUSTUS, 
AND THE ASS’S HEAD 


S Shakespeare was, with few exceptions, 
dependent upon source material, it is 

all but certain that the idea of the ass’s head 
which Puck conjures upon Nick Bottom in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream was not the 
author’s invention. Most critics and editors 
have ignored the source of the ass’s head 
altogether, notwithstanding that it is a major 
motive to the complications of the plot. 
Frank Sidgwick, in The Sources and Ana- 
logues of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
(1908), makes a brief attempt to locate the 
immediate origin of Shakespeare’s use of the 
ass’s head; but his conclusion, like that 
reached by the usually reliable George 
Lyman Kittredge thirty-one years later, is 
hardly satisfactory. Both critics cite a 
reference found in Reginald Scot’s The 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, to the effect 
that magicians might make men “ seeme to 
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have horsses or asses heads”* Sidgwick 
contends that it is probable that Shakespeare 
took notice of this passage; Kittredge, how- 
ever, Maintajns that Shakespeare may, or 
may not, have come across the account as 
presented by Scot. Both critics, thereupon, 
come to a similar conclusion. Sidgwick 
holds that Shakespeare, in employing the 
idea that an ass’s head could be conjured 
upon a victim, was very probably indebted 
to “a survival of the witch-superstition ”, 
and not to a particular work on witchcraft.” 
In somewhat more definite terms, Kittredge 
describes the idea as an “English super- 
stition”’ and concludes that Shakespeare’s 
major debt was to the folklore of his own 
country.° 

My examination of English witch trials 
prior to 1600—a study which includes a 
scrutiny of all pertinent medieval and 
sixteenth-century documents recorded in 
authoritative bibliographies, in addition to a 
reading of the accounts of sorcerers up to 
the time of Dr. John Dee—has brought to 
light not a single trace of evidence which 
will support Kittredge’s belief that the con- 
juration of an ass’s head was an “English 
superstition”. In Elizabethan England, the 
nearest approach to this notion is a report 
made by a witch of Windsor, named Eliza- 
beth Stile; in 1579, she testified that, upon 
visiting the conjurer Father Rosimond, she 
had often found him sitting under a tree “ in 
the shape of an Ape, and otherwhiles like 
a Horse”.* A man’s self-metamorphosis 
into a horse has, in actuality, only a remote 
relevance to the concept that a magician or 
a demonic spirit, such as Puck, had power 
to conjure an ass’s head upon the shoulders 
of a victim. Reginald Scot’s account of the 
conjuration of “horsses or asses heads” 
upon innocent victims will appear to support 
Kittredge’s contention that such an act of 
magic was an “English superstition”; but 
Scot, although an Englishman himself, had 


1For Scot’s reference to ‘“‘horsses or asses 
heads ”, along with the manner of conjuration, see 
Reginald Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), 
ages: John Rodker, 1930; bk. XIII, ch. 19, 


p. 179. 

2 Frank Sidgwick, The Sources and Analogues 
of ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ (London, 
1908), pp. 30-31. 

3’ George L. Kittredge, ed., A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Boston, 1939, pp. xi-xii. 

4A Rehearsal both Straunge and True of 
Hainous and Horrible Acts Committed by Elizabeth 
Stile, London, 1579. Reprint, East Lansing, 
Michigan, 1940; p. 11. 
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found the concept, as he tells us, in a book 
written by a continental authority—namely, 
Johannes Baptistus Neapolitanus.° More- 
over, Scot does not give the slightest indica- 
tion that the conjuration of a horse’s or an 
ass’s head upon a victim had ever been 
practised by an English magician; he treats 
the notion exclusively as one derived from 
the continent and hence subject to a ridicule 
more acid than that which he reserved for 
English superstitions. 

The episode that most closely anticipates 
Shakespeare’s use of the notion that an 
ass’s head might be conjured upon a victim 
is to be found in The History of the Damn- 
able Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John 
Faustus, the famous German legend which 
had appeared in English translation in 1592, 
less than three years before the generally 
accepted date of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. In this chronicle, which left an 
indelible imprint on the Elizabethan mind, 
Dr. Faustus is reported to have entertained 
his students at a banquet. After dinner and 
without any evidence of ceremonial prepara- 
tion, he “‘ made that everyone had an ass’s 
head on, with great and long ears”.® His 
students, according to the chronicle, were 
completely unfazed by their transfiguration 
into beasts and straightway “fell to danc- 
ing”. Both the unrehearsed manner of 
conjuring the asses’ heads and, equally im- 
portant, the carefree mood in which each 
student accepted his metamorphosis are 
direct prototypes of the transformation of 
Bottom, who is so far from being appalled 
at his disfigurement into a donkey that he 
breaks into immediate song. 

The possibility remains that Shakespeare 
had read Scot’s passage dealing with the 
continental notion that “horsses or asses 
heads ” could be conjured. But three major 
factors point to the likelihood that Shake- 
speare appropriated his material from the 
English version of the legend of Dr. Faustus, 
and not from Scot’s The Discoverie of 
Witchcraft. The former work was a much 
more recent publication than was Scot’s book 
at the time that Shakespeare wrote A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream; hence, its episodes 
were likely to have been fresh in the drama- 
tist’s mind, without any need on his part to 


5 Scot, loc. cit. 

® The History of the Damnable Life and Deserved 
Death of Doctor John Faustus (1592), ed. by 
be ae ae London: George Routledge & Sons, 
n.d.; p. ; 





($48 
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indulge in research or to tax his memory. 
Equally important is the fact that Scot heaps 
scornful ridicule upon the idea that a horse’s 
or ass’s head could be conjured upon a vic- 
tim; this attitude, derogatory and denun- 
ciating, was not likely to have prompted 
Shakespeare to treat the device of the ass’s 
head in a tone of uncritical merriment. The 
outstanding argument against the conjecture 
that Shakespeare owed a major debt to Scot 
has to do with the method of conjuration. 
Scot outlines the careful preparation that 
was allegedly essential to the act of conjur- 
ing “horsses or asses heads”: first, the 
head of the beast must be boiled “‘ three days 
continuallie [so] that the flesh boiled may 
run into oil”; then the hair must be beaten 
“into powder ”; finally, the powder and oil, 
mixed together, are to be smeared upon 
“the heads of the standers by”.’ By con- 
trast, in both the legend of Dr. Faustus and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, there is no 
mention of any formal preparation: Faustus 
and Puck, respectively, are capable of con- 
juring an ass’s head without an iota of 
preliminary ceremony. Shakespeare may 
have noted Scot’s account of the conjuration 
of “horsses or asses heads”, but he mani- 
fests no sign that he was dependent upon it. 
Both the casual want of ceremony that 
attends Puck’s conjuration of the ass’s head 
upon Bottom and the subsequent joyous 
mood of the victim are in harmony with the 
act of conjuration as reported, with gleeful 
credulity and without mention of prepara- 
tory arrangements, in The Damnable Life 

. of Dr. John Faustus. To this episode, 
Shakespeare is almost certain to have owed 


his major debt. = Roperr R. REED, JR. 
Pennsylvania State University. 


7 Scot, loc. cit. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XVIII 


bawdily. (O.E.D. adv. 1628.) 1604-6 
Fawne, II, 168. If any man ha the wit, now 
let him talke wantonly, but not baudily. 

boasted. (O.E.D. ppl.a.? Vaunted. 1667.) 
1589 Scourge, Sat. XI, 132. Let’s see thy 
boasted leap, Or else avaunt, lewd cur. 

brothel-trull. (Inmate of a brothel. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.; but trul] in this sense is 
recorded from 1519). 1599 Scourge, Sat. X, 
18. Perfumed inamoratos, brothel-trulls. 
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eminency. (O.E.D. 14. Distinguished 
superiority. 1628.) 1604-6 Fawne, To my 
equall Reader, II, 144. J am not so blush. 
lesly ambitious as to hope to gaine any the 
least supreame eminencie amonge you. 

far-appearing. (Unrecorded in O.E.D) 
1604-6 Fawne, II, 147. See yonder’s Urbin, 
those farre appearing Spires rise from the 
Citie. 

flishing. (vbl.sb., variant of flashing, pro- 
bably connected with the onomatopoeic y. 
flisk, expressive of a sudden movement 
through the air. Unrecorded in O.E.D.; but 
cf. flish, v. and flish-flash, v., in O.E.D). 
1604-6 Fawne, II, 149. There be squibs sir, 
which squibs . . . like some of our gawdie 
Gallants sir, keepe a smother sir, with flish- 
ing and flashing... 

foisting. (ppl.a. of foist v.. intr. To break 
wind silently. O.E.D. cl611.) 1605 East- 
ward Ho, ill, 111. I must faine my selfe 
extreamly amorous; and... part with her 
as passionately, as she would from her foyst- 
ing hound. [This passage occurs in Act Il, 
scene iii, a scene which all commentators 
agree in assigning in the main to Chapman. 
Parrott, Allen and Simpson find traces of 
Marston’s hand at the beginning and end 
of the scene, but the word occurs in the 
exchanges between Quicksilver and Sir 
Petronell Flash, which these critics give to 
Chapman. As further evidence for Chap- 
man’s authorship of this passage it is worth 
pointing out that the first example of foist- 
ing in O.E.D. is from the Preface to his 
translation of the Jliad, while an earlier un- 
recorded instance of the word occurs in the 
anonymous Sir Giles Goosecap, S.R. 10 
January 1606, IV.ii.146, a play which Fleay 
attributed to Chapman and which Parrott 
includes in his edition of Chapman’s 
Comedies, with convincing arguments for so 
doing. The word foisting here affords 
another parallel between this anonymous 
work and Chapman’s acknowledged produc- 
tions to add to those recorded in Parrott’s 
notes.] 

full. (O.E.D. adi. 6.b, Of a report. hence 
of a writer, etc. Complete or abundant in 
detail. 1656.) 1603-4 DC. II, 73. Deere 
my lov’d friend, let mee bee full with you. 

full-sapned. (Having plenty of sap. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D. Marston uses the word 
figuratively.) 1599 AR. I, 127. Force the 
plump lipt god, Skip light lavoltaes in your 
full sapt vaines. 
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Godlike. (O.E.D. a. 1.b quasi-adv. After 
the fashion of a god. 1667.) 1606 Soph. 
II, 12. She that is just in love is Godlike 
chaste. 

God save. (sb., a greeting, used to denote 
the commonly expressed ‘God save you’. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 A&M. I, 45. 
Your whorish love, your drunken healths, 
your houts and shouts, Your smooth God 
save’s, and all your divels last. [Cf. Mal. 
I, 147. Why common wordes are, God save 
yee, Fare yee well. O.E.D. cites the follow- 
ing Marston passage under God, 8: 1598 
Scourge, Sat. XI, 66. This bombast foil- 
button . . . after the god-saving ceremony, 
For want of talk-stuff, falls to foinery.] 

heavy-paced. (O.E.D. lists among the 
combs. under heavy a. 31, but without quot.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. VII, 88. Heavy-paced 
jades, dull-pated jobbernouls, . . . checking 
with vain controls Fair Justice’ course. 

hell-devised. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. IX, 96. Or let him bring 
o'er beastly luxuries, Some hell-devised lust- 
ful villanies, 

herring-bone. (O.E.D. 2.4. A kind of 
stitch. 1659.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. VII, 20. 
Seest thou yon gallant in the sumptuous 
clothes, . . . Note his French herring-bones. 

high-fronted. (Having a high forehead. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D., but cf. high-fore- 
headed, a1635. Fronted, ppl.a., is likewise 
unrecorded in this sense.) 1606 Soph. II, 12. 
Shew you are pleas’d, sister and wife of Jove 
High fronted Juno. 

high-stretched. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1599 A&M. I, 55. I had rather have a 
servant with a short nose, and a thinne haire, 
than have such a high stretcht minikin voice. 

honeysuckle-sweet. (a. Sweet as honey- 
suckle. Unrecorded in O.E.D., but cf. 
honey-sweet and honeysuckle +6. fig., both 
terms of endearment.) 1599 A&M. I, 56. 
I come, I come, more then most hunny- 
suckle sweete Ladies. 

hoot. (O.E.D. sb. 1. 1600.) 1599 A&M. 
I, 45. Your whorish love, your drunken 
healths, your houts and shouts. 

hoping. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1842.) c1610 IC. 
III, 27. Sullen Night . . . lend the malecon- 
tent, The hoping lover, and the wishing 
Bride Beames that too long thou shadowest. 

howling. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1. a1605.) 1599 
AR.1I, 71. No spirit moves upon the breast 
of earth Save howling dogs, nightcrowes & 
screeching owls. 
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hug. (O.E.D. v, 2.b.fig. To congratulate 
oneself. 1622.) 1599 AR. I, 85. O let me 
hug my bosome, rub my breast, In hope of 
what may happe. Gustav Cross. 
University of Sydney. 


(To be continued) 


HALL’S “ FORTUNIO ” AND 
“RAYMUNDUS ” ONCE MORE 


HE veiled personal allusions to contem- 
poraries in Joseph Hall’s Virgidemiarum 
(1597, 1598) continue to tantalize commen- 
tators. A particularly provocative passage 
occurs in Book IV, satire iii: 
Ventrous Fortunio his farm hath sold, 
And gads to Guiane land to fish for gold, 

Meeting perhaps, if Orenoque denye, 

Some stragling pinnace of Polonian Rie. 
Then comes home floting with a silken sayle, 
That Seuerne shaketh with his Canon-peale ; 
Wiser Raymundus in his closet pent, 

Laughs at such danger and aduenturement ; 

When halfe his lands are spent in golden smoke, 
And now his second hopefull glasse is broke. 

But yet if haply his third fornace hold, 

Deuoteth all his pots and pans to gold. 

Il. 28-39. 

Long ago Sidney H. Atkins suggested 
(TLS, 3 Oct. 1935, p. 612) that “ Fortunio ” 
is Captain Lawrence Keymis and “ Ray- 
mundus” is Sir Walter Ralegh. Keymis led 
an expedition to Guiana for Ralegh in 1596 
in the futile hope of verifying the abundance 
of gold that Ralegh had confidently reported 
there after the voyage which he personally 
led to the Orinoco in 1595. This could be 
the breaking of Raymundus’ “ second hope- 
full glasse”. I pointed out (TLS, 30 May 
1936, p. 460 and 4 Dec. 1937, p. 928) that if 
this interpretation is acceptable, as I think it 
is, then Raymundus’ “third fornace” of 
fabulous possibilities would be the great 
expedition to Guiana rumoured in papers 
and correspondence of 1598 as the joint 
enterprise of Ralegh and Sir John Gilbert. 

In his admirable edition of Hall’s Poems, 
Arnold Davenport is unwilling to accept 
these identifications. Concerning the first, it 
is not enough, he thinks (p. 209) that 
“Fortunio” and Keymis both went to 
Guiana “to fish for gold” and both were 
connected with the Severn district. He adds 
that Marston in his reference to this passage 
in Pigmalions Image and Certaine Satyres 
(1598) ‘“‘ takes it as a general, rather than a 
personal, attack ”. 

Marston’s reply to Hall in his Satire iv is 
not as general as it sounds: 
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But see, his spirit of detraction 

Must nible at a glorious action. 

Euge! some gallant spirit, some resolued blood 

Will hazard all to work his Countries good 

And to enrich his soule, and raise his name 

Will boldly saile vnto the rich Guiane. 

What then? must straight some shameles Satyrist 

With odious and opprobrius termes insist 

To blast so high resolu’d intention 

With a malignant vile detraction? 

(il. 109-118) 

This vindication of the determination, 
courage, patriotism, and noble motives of a 
“gallant spirit” who has a special interest 
in Guiana can apply only to Sir Walter 
Ralegh, who between 1594 and 1598 was 
involved in no less than five voyages to the 
northern coast of South America. 

Hall was not the first to doubt Ralegh’s 
claims of incalculable wealth awaiting 
England in Guiana, nor was Marston the 
first to defend him against detractors. 
Chapman’s De Guiana Carmen Epicum, 
prefixed to Keymis’s Relation of the Second 
Voyage to Guiana (1596), praises Ralegh as 
the “heroike Author of this Act ... that 
sustainst/Paine, charge, and perill for thy 
countreys good”. Those who “would be 
wise in Wisdomes spite ’’, withholding belief 
in the wonders reported by Ralegh in his 
Discovery of Guiana (1596) and now 
vouched for by Keymis, are denounced for 
clinging perversely to “. . . Incredulitie, the 
wit of Fooles,/That slouenlie will spit on all 
thinges faire”. In contrast are those 
“Patrician Spirites * who, like Ralegh, have 
sufficient vision to put the national interest 
above self-interest. 

You that heerin renounce the course of earth, 

And lift your eies for guidance to the starres, 

That liue not for your selues, but to possesse 

Your honour’d country of a generall store. 

The poet assures Ralegh that his high- 
minded purpose in urging England to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered in 
Guiana “shall be fame eternall to thy 
name’. Thus we see that Marston’s answer 
to Hall’s slur at Guiana ventures is in much 
the same terms as Chapman’s earlier defence 
of Ralegh. It would appear that Marston 
took the attack in Vireidemiarum as per- 
sonal rather than general. 

Mr. Davenport objects (p. 210) to the 
identification of Hall’s “ Raymundus” with 
Ralegh because this “overlooks the 
deliberate contrasting of ‘Fortunio’ and 
“Raymundus’. The adventurous’ gold- 
seeker, and ‘Raymundus’, the ‘ wiser’ 
homestaying gold-maker, are both fools. . . 
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it is losing the antithesis if both ‘ Raymun- 
dus’ and ‘Fortunio’ are understood as 
adventurers to the New World.” 

This, in its turn, overlooks while it points 
to another reason, besides those Mr. Atkins 
and I have advanced, for linking ‘* Wiser 
Raymundus in his closet pent” with Ralegh. 
It is precisely because Raymundus is a 
“homestaying gold-maker” that an asso- 
ciation may be made with Ralegh, whose 
enemies, on his return from Guiana in 
August, 1595, after an absence of seven 
months, laughed at his romantic tales, asked 
to see the gold he had gone after, and said 
he had never been to Guiana at all but had 
been lurking in Cornwall. This well-known 
canard is discussed and of course refuted by 
all Ralegh’s biographers (e.g., William Oldys, 
“Life of Ralegh”, in Works of Ralegh, |, 
219-225; Edward Edwards, Life of Ralegh, 
I, 196; Milton Waldman, Ralegh, pp. 106- 
113). The report was widely current at the 
time, however, and its falsity would not have 
prevented Hall from using it. In answer to 
this slander, especially, Ralegh wrote his 
Discovery of Guiana (Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
X, 339), vindicating himself on materialistic 
grounds by giving with poetic fervour an 
eyewitness account of the wonders and 
riches overseas. The work won immediate 
popularity, requiring three editions within 
a year; but the skeptics—Nashe, Donne, and 
Guilpin, among others—remained uncon- 
vinced. An irony of which Hall was capable 
would underlie a mocking reference to a 
“‘ wiser” Ralegh, “in his closet pent”, ready 
to harvest wealth by less dangerous measures 
than personal exposure to the Atlantic. The 
expression of this idea in terms of alchemy 
may glance at Ralegh’s rather notorious 
friendship with the eccentric “ Wizard Earl” 
of Northumberland and the Earl of Derby, 
two members of Ralegh’s supposed “* School 
of Night”, both of whom took an active 
interest in alchemy (Muriel C. Bradbrook, 
The School of Night, pp. 8-9). It is at least 
tenable, when these possible implications of 
the lines on “ Raymundus” are considered, 
that they would have suggested Ralegh to 
Elizabethan readers. 

In Book IV, satire vi (Il. 58 ff.) Hall gives 
vent again to his disapproval of fantastic 
travellers’ tales with “. . . all their massy 
heapes of golden mines . . . head-lesse men 

. sauage Cannibals”. Although such 
marvels and monsters were familiar enough 
in Mandeville’s Travels and Eden’s Decades, 
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which are mentioned by Hall, they had also 
been credited in Ralegh’s Discovery of 
Guiana (op. cit., X, 387, 406, 422-432) and 
in Keymis’s Relation of the Second Voyage 
to Guiana, the latter written expressly “to 
remove all fig-leaves from our unbeliefe” 
(ibid., X, 443) concerning the things Ralegh 
had reported. Worth mentioning is the fact 
that Hall seems to have maintained his low 
opinion of the excitement of Guiana. In his 
Characters (1608) the Busy-Body is ridiculed 
thus: “ What every man ventured in Guiana 
voyage, and what they gained [no Eliza- 
bethan Englishman gained anything], he 
knows to a hair” (P. Hall, ed., Works of 
Jospeh Hall, V1, 106). 

When the various possibilities are weighed, 
the likelihood increases of a palpable hit at 
Keymis and his master Ralegh under the 
names ‘“‘ Fortunio” and “ Raymundus ”’. 


WaALpo F. MCNEIR. 
Louisiana State University. 


ALLUSIONS TO THE GUNPOWDER 
PLOT IN DEKKER’S “THE WHORE OF 
BABYLON ” 


ERE seem to be some unnoticed allu- 

sions to the Gunpowder Plot in 
Thomas Dekker’s The Whore of Babylon 
which, though they do not serve to date the 
play more accurately, bear witness once 
again to Dekker’s allusiveness. 

Fleay considered this play a refashioning 
of the non-extant Truth’s Supplication to 
Candlelight for which Henslowe recorded a 
payment to Dekker in January, 1600. Sir 
Walter Greg and Mary L. Hunt, an Ameri- 
can scholar, have concurred, Miss Hunt 
instancing certain archaic elements such as 
dumbshows which to her suggest sixteenth- 
century origin. It is impossible to disprove 
the existence of such an early model which, 
successively revised, eventually served 
Dekker as a framework for his intense 
anti-Catholic diatribe, but dumbshows alone 
do not prove sixteenth century origin. 
Whatever revisions the play may have gone 
through, in its final form it owes a great deal 
to Spenser’s allegorical method and to 
Jonson’s comical satires. 

At any rate, here are two, perhaps three, 
allusions to events which occurred directly 
after the apprehension of Guy Fawkes just 
before midnight on November 4th, 1605. 
After the plot had aborted, the conspirators 
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Robert Winter and Stephen Littleton, hav- 
ing escaped from Holbeach before the 
arrival of the sheriff, climbed up into the 
haymow of one Perkes in Hagley, where 
they were discovered and captured on 
January 10, 1606 (David Jardine, A Narra- 
tive of the Gunpowder Plot, pp. 118-119). 
On January 30 the two Jesuits Oldcorne 
(alias Hall) and Garnet were apprehended 
in Hendlip, after a stubborn search, secreted 
in a hidden cubicle behind an artificial wall 
(Jardine, pp. 183-189). 

In The Whore of Babylon the Empress 
speaks to the agents provocateurs whom she 
is sending back to “Fairy Land”, i.e. 
England. 

Being landed, if suspition cast on you 

Her narrow eyes turne your selues then to Moles, 

Work vnder ground, and vndermine your 

countrey, 


Tho you cast earth vp but a handfull high, 
To make her stumble: if that bloud-hound hunt 


ou, 

(That long-ear’d Inquisition) take the thickets, 

—— vp to Hay-mowes, liue like birds, and 

eate 

The vndeflowred corne; in hollow trees 

Take such provision as the Ant can make: 

Flie with the Batt vnder the eeues of night, 

And shift your neasts: or like to Ancresses, 

Close up your selues in artificiall wals. . . . 

(IIT, 1, ll. 149-160; Works, ed. F. Bowers, II, 539) 

In addition to the general references in 
lines three and four and the overt allusions 
in lines seven and twelve, it is very possible 
that a recognisable pun on Oldcorne’s name 
was intended in line eight. Probably, in 
fact, the whole passage makes further 
reference to common gossip and fears which 
the plot aroused between November and 
January. 

Since the play was registered in the 
Stationers’ register on April 20, 1607, the 
date for final revisions already suggested, 
1606 (Fleay, Chambers and Hunt) cannot be 
more accurately determined. 


DantEL B. Dopson. 
Columbia University, New York. 


THE HEREDITY AND CHILDHOOD 
OF JOHN DONNE 
A STUDY of the life of John Donne 
properly begins almost a century before 
his birth. About 1475, in Coventry, his great- 
grandfather, John Rastell, was born; three 
years later, on February 7, 1478,’ Rastell’s 


1For Sir Thomas More’s ancestry, see T.L.S., 
Sept. 12, 1952, article by Margaret Hastings. 
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future brother-in-law, Sir Thomas More, 
appeared on the scene. Over the following 
century the families of these two men grew 
in size, but in that growth they never 
separated. Instead, they became a coherent 
group whose story illuminates nearly every 
phase of sixteenth-century English life. Two 
died martyr’s deaths, two were leading 
printers, three were playwrights, one was a 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench, one was a 
king’s physician, and two were high-ranking 
Jesuits. It is not my purpose here to write 
the story of these three generations; that has 
been done extremely well by Dr. A. W. 
Reed, in his Early Tudor Drama. Included 
here is only a partial listing of family atti- 
tudes, positions, and accomplishments which 
most certainly influenced the young Donne. 
It would be difficult to overstate the intricate 
connections of these families. John Rastell? 
and William Rastell printed the works of Sir 
Thomas More and John Heywood; William 
published the legal records of the More, 
Rastell, Roper, and Stubbes families. | Wil- 
liam Roper and Richard Rastell shared a 
chamber at Lincoln’s Inn. The various 
family wills show an even closer connection.* 
Joan Staverton appointed John Heywood 
her executor and left William Rastell her 
best bed; Richard Heywood made bequests 
to his brothers and to the Donnes and 
Elizabeth Marven; William Rastell made 
Ellis Heywood his heir and left bequests to 
Dr. and Mrs. Clement and three of their 
children, to Bartholomew More, to his 
brother John, and to John Heywood and his 
three daughters. 

Under such conditions the building up of 
family traditions would be almost inevitable. 
The biographer of Donne is tempted to lay 
all of the poet’s actions at the feet of 
heredity. But Donne’s “ heredity ” was also 
his environment, for even those members of 
the above-mentioned group who had died 
before Donne was born “lived” still in 
family and national memories as well as in 
their published works. Wherefore, seeing he 
was compassed about with so great cloud 
of witnesses, it would be well to notice how 
almost every step in his life was fore- 
shadowed by something in the lives of his 

2 Unless stated, ‘“‘ John Rastell” will always refer 
to the husband of Elizabeth More rather than to 
their son. 

3 All of the following information on Donne's 
ancestors is taken from A. W. Reed, Early Tudor 


Drama. vp. 1-93, 184-240, or from the D.N.B., 
unless otherwise stated. 
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immediate ancestors, the incidents of whose 
lives would have been known to him from 
early youth. 

Like More, John Heywood (probably), 
Dr. Clement, William Rastell, and Ellis and 
Jasper Heywood, Donne went to Oxford; 
and like the elder Heywood and William 
Rastell, he took no degree. Donne went to 
Lincoln’s Inn; so did Sir Thomas More, 
Richard Heywood, William Rastell, and 
Jasper Heywood (according to Reed). Donne 
served for two years in the wars against 
Spain under Essex; John Rastell served in 
the French Wars under Belknap from 1512 
to 1514. From about the age of twenty- 
three to twenty-five Donne underwent a 
period of religious questioning, followed by 
active life at court; at the age of twenty-two, 
and for about four years following, Sir 
Thomas More went through a strong reli- 
gious struggle about the priesthood and 
then threw himself into secular life with 
renewed strength. Donne was always 
interested in the colonizing of America and 
sought to be made Secretary in Virginia; 
John Rastell made an unsuccessful trip 
headed for the New Found Lands in 1517, 
and his son John travelled to Labrador in 
1536. Donne spent most of his life at or 
connected with the court of the ruling 
monarch, as did More, John Heywood and 
John Rastell. Donne spent some time in 
prison, as did More, John Rastell, and John, 
Thomas and Jasper Heywood, but luckily 
not for as long a time or for as serious 
reasons. Donne was a member of Parlia- 
ment; so were More and John Rastell. 
Donne went on ambassadorial trips to the 
continent, as did More. Donne’s entering 
the priesthood was not new in the family of 
Thomas, Ellis, and Jasper Heywood. Even 
in his conversion to the Reformed position 
of the church he had the example of John 
Rastell* and of John Heywood’s 1544 
recantation. 

Donne also followed the literary traditions 
of the family. Both More and John Rastell 
were religious controversialists. | More, 
Clement, and John Heywood all wrote lyri- 
cal or satirical poems, and they all wrote a 
good many epigrams. Donne’s early trans- 
lations followed the similar work of More, 
John Rastell, Clement, and Jasper Heywood. 
And it is tempting to think that the dramatic 

4Dr. Wood cleared up any doubt on this score 


= his evidence of the Rastell-Cromwell relation- 
ship. 
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element of Donne’s poetry finds its roots in 
the dramatic compositions of John Rastell, 
John Heywood, and Jasper Heywood. 

In a similar way the personal interests 
which are revealed in Donne’s poetry are 
“family property”. Seven men in the 
family were connected in one way or another 
with the legal practice; six of the men in the 
More circle were prothonotaries.’ Dr. 
Clement, the friend and fellow-officer of 
Donne’s first step-father, was a President of 
the Royal College of Physicians. John 
Heywood was not only a fine singer but 
apparently closely associated with the boy 
singers of St. Paul’s Cathedral (another 
family tie). John and William Rastell were 
both artists and minor architects, and they 
both had a strong interest in maps and 
astronomy, decorating their ceilings as well 
as their rings with symbols from those 
studies. Sir Thomas More also had a strong 
interest in art, which his great-grandnephew 
perpetuated in his art collection at the St. 
Paul’s deanery. 

All of the foregoing family influences have 
been skipped over by Donne biographers 
and sacrificed to the exclusive interest in the 
strong Catholic tradition of the family. 
Certainly it was a powerful tradition. 
Except for John Rastell everyone in the 
family had died a staunch member of the 
Roman Communion. Sir Thomas More and 
“Sir Thomas the Parson” Heywood were 
both executed for their beliefs. John Hey- 
wood and his son Jasper each narrowly 
missed execution, the one by public recan- 
tation, the other by exile. The entire 
Clement family, along with William Rastell, 
John and Joan Heywood, and their sons, 
Ellis and Jasper, all died abroad, having left 
England and considerable prosperity for 
religious reasons. Not only were there the 
three priests in the family already mentioned, 
but two of the Clement girls, Dorothy and 
Margaret, became nuns at Louvain, the 
latter not dying until 1612, three years before 
Donne entered the Anglican priesthood. 

All these interests, beliefs, occupations, 
and ways of life formed the intellectual and 
moral background for the young man whose 
fame and ability were to exceed that of any 
of his family except for Sir Thomas More. 

In the early months of 1572, when John 


5See R. J. Schoeck, “ William Rastell and the 
Prothonotaries”, N. & Q., 13 Sept. 1952, for a 
fuller account of the legal side of the family. 
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Donne was born, the position of his mother’s 
family was as follows. John Heywood (and 
his wife?) was in Louvain, having left 
England on July 20, 1564. He had placed 
all his lands in the care of his new son-in- 
law, Master John Donne, a London iron- 
monger.° In 1573, by then a widower, 
Heywood was living in Malines. William 
Rastell had died at Louvain in 1565, being 
buried next to his wife, Winifred, who had 
died during the first exile of the family from 
England in the reign of the protestant 
Edward VI. Rastell had left England on 
January 3, 1563, with his parents-in-law, 
who went on to Malines to settle. Margaret 
Clement (née Giggs) died on July 6, 1570, 
and Dr. Clement was to die in the summer 
of 1572, on July ist. Richard and William 
Heywood had died in 1570 and 1568 res- 
pectively, both prosperous and apparently 
unaffected by religious disputes. Thomas 
was continuing his priestly duties, as yet 
untouched by the law. As for the new-born 
Donne’s aunts and uncles, of Joan I can 
find nothing, and she was certainly dead 
by January, 1576, for she is not mentioned 
in Donne’s father’s will. Elizabeth Marven 
was about to go overseas or was already 
there, probably with her father. Ellis and 
Jasper were at Dillengen, in Bavaria, Jasper 
having become the professed father of the 
Jesuit college there in 1570. Ellis had 
become a member of the Society in 1566 
at Dillengen, and on November 15, 1568, 
had willed all of his possessions to the 
Society.’ Jasper had joined the Society in 
Rome, in 1562, having resigned a fellowship 
at All Souls, Oxford, for religious reasons. 
Of Donne’s mother, Elizabeth, we shall hear 
more later. 

Unlike the records of his mother’s family, 
which are full and show many beneficial 
influences on Donne, the records of Donne’s 
father’s family are bare and show little or no 
good influence. All we really have to go on 
for genealogy is Walton’s statement: 


... yet Reader be pleased to know, that 
his Father was masculinely and lineally 
descended from a very ancient Family 
in Wales, where many of his name now 


® Every time the poet’s father is mentioned by 
name, he will arbitrarily be called ‘* Master” in 
order to avoid confusion with his son. 

7 W. Bang, “ Acta Anglo-Lovaniensia , Englische 
Studien, xxxviii (1907), 241-2. This article contains 
many of the documents showing the activities of 
the Heywoods and Rastells at this period. 
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live, that have and deserve great reputa- 
tion in that Countrey.* 


Certainly Donne either thought or pretended 
this was true, for he used the family coat of 
arms as Dean of St. Paul’s, and they were 
placed near his tomb in that Cathedral after 
his death. Unfortunately, almost every 
Donne family in Tudor England had at least 
two Johns in it, which makes genealogical 
search difficult. The Genealogical Society 
has made several attempts to trace Donne’s 
father’s family, but each has ended in 
failure; the last report expressed the belief 
that even if it could be decided which Donne 
family in London was the one we are inter- 
ested in, once we got back to Wales the state 
of the parish registers there would make any 
positive findings almost impossible. We 
are, therefore, forced to consider only 
Donne’s father for family interests on the 
paternal side. This is unsatisfactory for two 
reasons: little is known of his life, and he 
only survived his elder son’s birth by four 
years. Moreover, all that we do know gives 
us a picture of a rather unsavoury 
character. 

According to Gosse, Master John Donne 
was probably born about 1530 and served 
his apprenticeship under James Harvey, 
Alderman of London.'® In 1556 he was 
admitted to the freedom of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company,’ three years later 
becoming the business manager of Mrs. 
Lewin, widow of Thomas Lewin, one of the 
most important Ironmongers of the period. 
Lewin died in 1557, his will being proved on 
June 14th of that year.’* The will, dated 
20 April, 1555, gives his lands and property 
to his wife and the Ironmongers’ Company. 
It provides for a mass priest at St. Nicholas 

® Walton, Life and Death of Dr. Donne. late 
Deane of St. Pauls London (1640). The pages are 
not numbered, being prefixed to the volume of 
LXXX Sermons. Even Walton’s biography is pre- 
figured in Donne’s ancestry by Harnsfield’s The 
Life and death of Sr Thomas Moore, knight, some- 
tymes Lord high Chancellor of England, written 
during the reign of Mary. 

®For a reproduction of the coat of arms, see 
William Dugdale. The History of St Pauls Cathedral 
in London (1657), p. 62. 

10 Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne 
(1899). I, 9. 

11 This date and the date of his becoming a 
Warden of the Company were given to me in a 
letter from the Clerk of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany, Mr. Beck. However, permission to examine 
the records for any further information about the 
elder Donne was refused. 


12 Calendar of Wills. Court of Hustings, London, 
Part II (1890), pp. 662-4. 
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Olave and even looks forward to the re. 
building of the monastery at Sawtry. This 
bequest shows the strong Catholic position 
of Lewin and suggests the same of Master 
Donne, who seems to have been a close 
friend of the family. Before Lewin died, 
he built five new tenements on Bread St. 
Hill. The best was to be for the mass 
priest, the other four for four poor and 
honest men of the company to live in rent 
free and receive a quarterly stipend of 
twenty-pence a piece. He also provided for 
two poor scholars each year to be sent to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and left the rever- 
sion of his lands in Buckinghamshire to 
Eton College. Of special interest to us is the 
fate of the tenements and the land given to 
his wife. 

On October 26, 1562, Mrs. Lewin died, 
and Master Donne apparently became owner 
of a “great messuage with a _ garden 
attached ” that Mrs. Lewin had left him in 
her will of January 1560."* It is probably 
as owner of this house that he is included 
in the Subsidy List of 1563 (now in the 
Records Office) as having paid £5 Os. 5d. 
as an inhabitant of Queenhithe Ward. What 
happened to the house is not clear, but by 
1572 Master Donne appears to be sharing 
the company tenements with two other 
families. 

The difficulty in finding out more about 
the family situation of the Donnes is that 
all of the important family records were lost 
in the Great Fire of London, which levelled 
Bread Street to the ground. Moreover, one 
of the main potential sources of information 
on Master Donne, the Ironmongers’ records, 
is not open to public inspection. 

It would seem likely that Master Donne 
would have been married when Mrs. Lewin 
left him her large house, but such an hypo- 
thesis has its drawbacks. When William 
Rastell made out his will, on August 8, 1564, 
he gave his gold and sapphire ring to his 
niece Elizabeth Donne.'* The name shows 
that the marriage of Elizabeth Heywood to 
Master Donne had already taken place. We 
can trace the marriage back further than 
that, however. When John Heywood left 
England in July of that year, he left the 
control and care of his lands in the hands 
of his son-in-law, Master John Donne, who 
continued to collect the rents until 1571 and 
who bought at least one piece of land which 


13 Gosse, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 
14 Bang, op. cit., p. 238. 
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formerly belonged to Heywood.’* It does 
not seem likely that he would put so much 
trust in too new a son-in-law. On the other 
hand, there are strong reasons for dating the 
marriage as late as possible. Elizabeth 
Heywood did not die until 1632. If she 
married at about 18, in 1564, she would have 
been eighty-six at death. It is probable 
that she was older than this, but it would not 
be intelligent to press her age too far. As 
her two brothers were born in 1530 and 
1535, it might be wrong to put her birth too 
much after 1540, although there could have 
been a longer interval between the children. 
A 1540 date would make her ninety-two at 
death. Another factor to consider, however, 
is the list of her own children. John was 
born, probably, in early 1572. That means 
that only his two elder sisters, Elizabeth and 
Anne, were born in the previous years of 
the marriage, not counting possible deaths 
in the family. There is nothing especially 
wrong in this except that Donne had one 
brother, two sisters, and a dead brother or 
sister born in the following four years. Such 
a rapid succession of births shows that his 
parents did not consider “spacing” their 
children. If we compromise on the various 
figures, we might arrive at a marriage date 
of 1562. Elizabeth Heywood would have 
been slightly over twenty at the time. 

As indicated, in 1564, John Heywood and 
his wife left for the continent, and Master 
John Donne took over the care of their 
property. In a letter to Lord Burghley on 
April 18, 1575, we find Heywood complain- 
ing that Master Donne has been extremely 
remiss in sending rent money and other 
sums that he owed Heywood. This informa- 
tion does not endear the ironmonger to our 
hearts. We find more information under the 
date February 18, 1570, which raises our 
doubts about the man. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital had a monopoly on the weighing 
of all iron bought or sold in London, and 
the Journal has entries concerning the 
punishment of offenders against the law. 
On the said Wednesday, Master Donne was 
called before the court for failing to weigh 
seven tons of coal “by him latly bought”. 
Besides forfeiting all seven tons of coal, 

the said Mr Dvne shall pay for the wey- 

inge of the same Irone weh latly was 
forfeted as is accustomed to be paid and 
so from hensforth to pay and contynew 


15 Report of the special Hertfordshire Commis- 
sions of 1572, 74,77. See Reed. 
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in the same vpon the payne lymyted in 

the statute."* 

At least this case of sixteenth-century black- 
marketeering did not go unpunished. 

In 1571 Heywood apparently had become 
tired of fighting with his son-in-law over 
rent money and had his widowed daughter, 
Elizabeth Marven, collect the money 
instead, or so the Hertfordshire Commissions 
investigating Heywood’s property stated. 
This change may have occurred because of 
a controversy with William Parry, in which 
“John Heywoode” supposedly “ imbeccel- 
lid awaye” lands of Parry in Kent. The 
Privy Council ordered an investigation to be 
made by the “ Justices of Peax”.’’? We do 
not know the results of the investigation, 
but this controversy may have been one 
reason for Master Donne’s later telling 
Heywood he did not dare to send him any 
of the rent money. 

In 1572 the citizens of London were 
assessed for the second payment of the 
subsidy granted Queen Elizabeth by the 
Parliament of 1566. The Booke of the 
Names, in the Guildhall Library, records, 
parish by parish, all of those men and 
women who paid and gives the amount 
collected in each case. Company lands were 
taxed as well as individuals: the Iron- 
mongers paid £15 5s. Od. for their lands in 
Algate Ward. Most of the entries are single 
names, but sometimes a mother and son are 
listed together, or two “Strangers”. On 
folio 19v, however, under “Quene Hythe 
Warde, St. Nichas Coldabby E St Nichas 
Olyues paroches ”’, appears the entry, 

Robert East. Juaon Donne & Wm. Skyd- 

more Cli, 
Except for one other group of three in 
Tower Ward, this is the only entry of its 
kind in the entire city of London.’* The 
most obvious explanation is that these three 
men and their families, for all were married, 
were occupying the same dwelling. “ Great ” 
as the “messuage” of the Lewins might 
have been, it scarcely seems likely that it 
would hold three families very comfortably. 
Another more plausible but less likeable 
situation suggests itself. The four tene- 
ments built by Thomas Lewin some fifteen 
years before would be considered a single 
Pree, St. : oars Hospital Journal 1567-1586, 

O. 2 

ty dete. of the Privy Council, ey Vill, 1571- 


1575 eh “6 March 1571’ 
18 fo. 2 
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“hospital” in all likelihood, and we are 
faced with the probability .of these three 
prominent and wealthy Ironmongers taking 
over for their own use the new homes built 
for four “ poor” members of the Company. 
Under the circumstances it would not be 
suprising to find them each collecting the 
yearly 6s. 8d. as well. 

Into this somewhat crowded and ques- 
tionable atmosphere came the infant John 
Donne. The date of his birth is still open 
to conjecture, although it was definitely 
before June 19, 1572, as the orphanage 
records of the City of London show.'* Any 
time after January 23rd would fit the facts. 
The Donne household consisted of his 
parents, two older daughters, Elizabeth and 
Anne, and a cousin named Alice, There 
may have been other children, but, if so, 
they died within the next four years. Eliza- 
beth appears to have been the oldest, for 
she is named first in her father’s orphans 
accounts; but we know little about her 
because she died at some time soon after 
her father. Anne was probably at least 
five years older than her new brother, for 
she was married in 1585, and it is not likely 
that she married before the age of 18. 
Besides the family there were three servants : 
John White, Agnes Cooper, and Agnes 
Dawson, the last possibly being a distant 
relation, for there was a family connection 
with the Dawsons of Oxford. 

None of the events of the next few years 
that would have interested the infant John 
would have been likely to make their way 
into any permanent records. No doubt he 
did not appreciate the arrival of his brother 
Henry the next year: as his sisters were 
several years older, he must have had the 
main share of the family’s attention during 
his first year. Mary and Katherine arrived 
the following two years. 

Meanwhile his parents had the usual 
amount of business to attend to. About 1573 
Donne’s maternal grandmother died, leav- 
ing her daughter Elizabeth a small piece of 
land worth £5 a year.?° She had two 
daughters named Elizabeth, however, one 


19 For discussions of his possible date of birth, 
see I. A. Shapiro, ‘“* Donne's Birthdate’, N. & Q., 
excvii, 19 July, 1952; W. Milgate, ‘“‘ The Date of 
Donne’s Birth’, N. & Q., cxci, 16 November 
1946: H. W. Garrod. ‘‘ Donne and Mrs. Herbert ”’, 
R.E.S., xxi. July, 1945. 

20 The Proverbs of John Heywood (1874, ed. 
Julian Sharman). Any evidence taken from this 
volume is extremely shaky. 
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the poet’s mother and the other a Mrs, 
Marven. Considering the somewhat touchy 
state of Donne-Heywood affairs, a piece of 
land may have gone to the latter Elizabeth, 

In 1574 the second of the family martyr. 
doms occurred. Thomas Heywood, formerly 
a monk of St. Osyth’s, was arrested on Palm 
Sunday for saying mass in Lady Brown's 
house in Cow Lane and was executed on 
June 14th. Palm Sunday that year was an 
active one for anti-recusant activities, as 
the passage from Stow shows: 

The 4. of Aprill, being Palme Sunday, 
there was taken saying of masse in the 
Lord Morleis house, within Aldgate of 
London, one Albon Dolman Priest, and 
the Lady Morley with her children and 
diuers others, were also taken hearing of 
the said masse. There was also taken the 
same day and houre for saying masse at 
The Lady Gilffords in Trinitie lane, one 
Oliver Heywood Priest, & for hearing of 
the sayd masse the sayd Lady Gilford, 
with diuers others gentlewomen. There 
was also taken at the same instant in the 
Lady Browns house in Cow lane for say- 
ing masse, one Thomas Heywood Priest, 
and one John Cooper priest, with the 
Lady Brown: and diuers other were 
likewise taken, being hearers of the sayd 
masse. All which persons were for the 
same offences indicted, conuicted, and 
had the law according to the statute in 
that case prouided. There was also 
found in their seuerall chappels, diuers 
Latine bookes, beads images, palmes, 
chalices, crosses, vestments, pixes, paxes, 
and such like.*? 


The area covered was closed to the Donne 
home, Trinity Lane being but two streets 
away: the Donnes had their place in a 
strong Catholic neighbourhood. Thomas was 
probably in contact with his niece, but John 
would be far too voung to retain any 
memory of his grand-uncle. The martyr- 
dom would be strongly felt within the 


family.”* BAIRD D. WHITLOCK. 
Case Institute of Technology. 
(To be continued) 


21 John Stow. Annales (1631), p. 678. p 

22 According to a letter from the Privy Council, 
on August 26th of this same vear a request was 
made for the delivery of ‘“‘the Popishe Pristes that 
said Masse in Lent last. viz. Hayward, Haywood, 
and Dolman” (APC, N.S., viii, 1571-75, p. 287). 
This either indicates a misdating or an overlooking 
of a previous execution. 
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MARVELL’S “TREASURER ” 


ARVELL’S miscellaneous letters, 

written to friends and relations, are 
informative cross-references to his public 
life, especially to his pamphlet An Account 
of the Growth of Popery, and Arbitrary 
Government in England (1678). Full of 
opinion and information on contemporary 
affairs, they are readily available in the 
edition edited by Mr. Margoliouth (The 
Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, 
Oxford, 2nd ed., 1952, II). 

One of the letters to his nephew William 
Popple, written July 24, 1675, refers to a 
coalition that two persons, the Duke of 
Lauderdale and “the Treasurer Coke”, 
have formed with the bishops and “old 
Cavalier Party ” (Poems and Letters, I1 319). 
The identifications are important because in 
the Growth of Popery Marvell refers to the 
same subject; there he tells his readers about 
certain “‘ conspirators” who, among other 
things, have attempted to build out of old 


cavalier loyalties a new party to foster: 


popery and arbitrary government (Com- 
plete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, 1872-75, IV 
303). 

But who was “the Treasurer Coke”? 
The Lord Treasurer at the time was Thomas 
Osborne, Earl of Danby, the King’s chief 
minister; he and Lauderdale were principal 
figures in the court interest. There are good 
reasons for believing the person referred to 
in Marvell’s letter is Danby and not some- 
one named Coke. 

The pertinent sections of the letter in 
question read as follows: 


And now, Will, I have cast it so, that I 
can give you an Account of the Busyness 
of Parliament last Sitting.... The 
Treasurer, Lauderdale, and I should have 
said the Duke of York, had, as they 
generally have, the great Stroke in our 
Counsels. It seemed necessary for the 
King’s Affairs, who always, but now more, 
wants Mony, the Parliament should meet. 
Lauderdale therefore, and the Treasurer 
Coke [sic], voted so obnoxious to the 
Parliament, (the second foreseeing himself 
to have many Enemys,) that they were 
forced to make a strict League with the 
Bishops, and the whole old Cavalier Party, 
in Order to their own Security, and the 
King’s Busyness, and for the Duke of 
York. ... In Order to make their 
Episcopal Cavalier Party, they contrived 
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beforehand a politic Test to be inacted, 
and then taken by all Members of Parlia- 
ment, and all Officers. . But, for more 
Pageantry, the old King’s Statue on 
Horseback, of Brass, was bought, and to 
be set up at Charing-Cross . . . (Poems 
and Letters, II, 319). 


The authority for the reading “Coke” 
appears to be Cook’s edition (1726), which 
Mr. Margoliouth follows (II, 348). Grosart 
gives the same reading (II, 465), as does 
Capt. Thompson (Works, London, 1776, I, 
424). The only attempt at identification is 
Mr. Margoliouth’s, who lists Sir Robert 
Coke in the index but indicates his uncert- 
ainty by a question mark (II, 366). Danby’s 
daughter had married a Robert Coke of 
Holkham, Norfolk (Andrew Browning, 
Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke 
of Leeds, Glasgow, 1944, I, 200, et passim), 
but there is no reason for Marvell attribut- 
ing these actions to him. Each detail, how- 
ever, does fit the Earl of Danby. 

1. Danby was the Lord Treasurer and as 
the King’s chief minister did have “ the great 
Stroke ” in council. 

2. Marvell mentions in another letter, 
written in January, that the “Treasurer” 
was meeting with the bishops (Poems and 
Letters, 11, 317). The Treasurer at this meet- 
ing was Danby, and it was well known that 
the meeting was a step in the formation of 
the Cavalier-Anglican party (Danby, I, 146- 
49). 

3. The “ politic Test” for all members of 
Parliament and all officers of the crown is a 
reference to Danby’s famous Test Act of 
1675 (See Complete Works, 1V, 304-10, and 
Arthur Bryant, King Charles II, London, 
1931, 243). 

4. It was Danby who was responsible for 
setting up the statue of Charles I (“The 
Statue at Charing Cross”, Poems and 
Letters, I, 189-91, 310 n.). 

5. The phases “voted so obnoxious to 
the Parliament” and “ foreseeing himself to 
have many Enemys ” also described Danby, 
against whom articles of impeachment had 
been brought during the session. Marvell 
refers to them later in the letter as well as 
in other letters to Hull, in which Danby’s 
identification is certain for he is called the 
“L:ford] Treasurer” (Poems and Letters, 
II, 146-48). 

Whether a slip of Marvell’s pen or an 
error in transcription it seems certain that 
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the reading “Treasurer Coke” is really a 
reference to the Lord Treasurer, Thomas 
Osborne, Earl of Danby. 


DEAN MORGAN SCHMITTER. 
Columbia University, New York. 


DRYDEN’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
HISTORIANS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 
I 


AN unexplored area of Dryden’s thought 

and art is his knowledge of historians. 
Throughout all his works he mentioned 
nearly fifty of them, ancient and modern, 
with varying frequency and length of com- 
ment. The following notes will point out 
the sources of his knowledge of ancient 
historians, his interests in and uses of the 
ancients, his taste in the ancients relative to 
that of his times, and his interests in and 
uses of the moderns. 

His references to ancient historians 
derived, in general, from two quarters. 
First, he often spoke out of his immediate 
reading or relied on his recollection. He 
said in the Character of Polybius (1692) that 
from boyhood on, classical historians 
formed his favourite reading. Second, he 
depended a lot on prefaces, notes, and com- 
mentaries, as, for example, in the Life of 
Plutarch (1683). “Forced to collect by 
patches from several authors” the life of 
Plutarch,” he recapitulated, often using 
virtually identical terms, whole sections from 
his sources, notably Rualdus* and one 
S.G.S.4. Rualdus he often drastically con- 
densed, sometimes translated closely.° And 


1John Dryden, The Works of John Dryden, eds., 
Sir Walter Scott and George Saintsbury (Edinburgh 
and London: 1882-1893), XVIII, np. 32-33. (Here- 
after, this edition will be called SS.) See also SS, 
XVII. p. 55. 

2 §S. XVII. p. 40 

3 Plvtarchi, Chaeronensis, Omnivm Qvae 
Exstant Opervm .. . (Paris: 1624), 2 vols. (Here- 
after this work will be called Rualdus.) 

4Simon Goulart, or Simon Goulart Silvanectinus, 
or Simon Goulart Senlisien, 1543-1628, a Protestant 
theologian, poet, translator, commentator, and 
compiler, did a life of Plutarch which appeared 
in North’s translation of Amyot, which Dryden 
consulted, probably in the 1657 or 1676 edition. 

5 Compare the following: SS, XVII, p. 21 and 
Rualdus, I, p. 9: SS. XVII, pp. 34-35 and Rualdus, 
I, pp. 15-16: SS. XVII, po. 31-32 and Rualdus. I, 
po. 18-19; SS, XVIT, v. 40 and Rualdus. I, pn. 12: 
SS, XVII, p. 47 and Rualdus, I. p. 21: SS. XVII, 
pp. 48-49 and Rualdus, I, np. 21: SS. XVII, pn. 
50-51 and Rualdus, I, pp. 26-27; SS, XVII, p. 76 
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S.G.S. he followed for long stretches with- 
out deviation,’ though sometimes he dig. 
ressed because of some special momentary 
interest." In his Character of Polybius 
Dryden likewise was derivative, clearly 
using Casaubon’s great Preface to his edition 
of Polybius, as frequent reference to Casau- 
bon and parallel stresses on Polybius as a 
guide to statecraft suggest. 


Il 


To define precisely the sources of Dryden’s 
knowledge of ancient historians would 
involve consulting all the editions and trans- 
lations of the ancients probably known to 
him. Yet even without all this information 
it is clear that he had certain interests in 
the historians. One was historical method. 
Generally he watched for accuracy, judicious 
interpretation, honesty. Hence he applauded 
Herodotus’ uncompromising truthfulness; 
Thucydides’ dignity of style, critical judg- 
ment, and honest interpretation; Tacitus’ 
divesting himself of “ partiality, or preju- 
dice”; Plutarch’s tireless scholarship; Poly- 
bius’ critical attitude towards sources, his 
communication with persons who had been 
in control of state affairs, his systematic 
study of Roman language, customs, and 
culture, and his use of records in the Capitol 
at Rome; and Herodian’s “ [love] of truth”. 
Or Dryden disapproved of Tacitus’ “ ill- 
nature” and “obscurity”, Dion Cassius’ 
“partiality” and “envy”, and Livy’s 
“superstition ”’, unacknowledged borrow- 
ings from Polybius, and credulity or critical 
laziness.*® 

To Dryden the man of letters intent on 
cultivating ideal forms of expression, the 


and Rualdus, I, pp. 54-57; and especially SS, 
XVII, pp. 65-66 and Rualdus, I, p. 46. Dryden 
also draws upon Xylander’s Vita Plutarchi, which 
appears in the Rualdus 1624 edition: compare SS, 
XVII, p. 22 and Rualdus, I, p. 11. 

® Compare SS, XVII, p. 26 and The Lives of the 
Noble Grecians & Romans .. . Translated out of 
Greek into French, by James Amiot . . . And out 
of French into English, By Sir Thomas North 
Knight (London: 1676), p. 982 (hereafter North): 
SS, XVII, pp. 20-27 and North, pp. 982-983: and 
SS. XVII, pp. 28-31 and North. pp. 983-984. 

7Compare North, pp. 982-983 and SS, XVII, 
pp. 27-28 

8See SS, XVII, pp. 45, 58-59; John Dryden, 
The Poetical Works of Dryden, ed., George R. 
Noves (Cambridge. Massachusetts: Houghton 
Mifflin Comnvany, 1950), p. 304 (hereafter Noyes): 
SS, XVII, Life of Plutarch; SS, XVIII. Character 
of Polvbius; SS. XVII, pp. 63, 59, 64, 55; and 
SS, XVIII, pp. 31, 43. 
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style of the ancients was a second main 
interest. Thus, he commended “the sweet- 
ness and graces of [Herodotus’] style”, 
Polybius’ “copiousness”, and Tacitus’ 
“force and gravity ”.° 


Ill 


Dryden used the classical historians in 
two ways. First, he incorporated allusions 
to them in his poetry and sometimes in his 
prose (here chiefly in panegyrical remarks).*° 
Second, he found in classical historians 
source material for his plays. Thus, in 
Tyrannic Love (1669) he said that he took 
main clues for the character of Maximin 
from Herodian and Eusebius. In the Preface 
to All for Love, he asserted that he had 
studied Plutarch, Appian, and Dion Cas- 
sius, at least in regard to the character of 
Antony; for he drew “the character of 
Antony as favourably as [these historians] 
would give me leave”. The Preface to 
Oedipus (1679) notes that “ Lucullus, Julius 
Caesar, and other noble Romans” used the 
Oedipus story. In his Epilogue (1684) to 
Constantine the Great, Dryden said that the 
background of the play, which had a con- 
temporary parallel, could be found in 
“Eusebius (for you know I read Greek 
authors)”. Finally, in the Preface to Cleo- 
menes (1692) he recalled Plutarch’s and 
Polybius’ view of the mob, and he alluded 
to these two historians as his chief sources.’' 


IV 


Dryden’s taste in the main ancient his- 
torians corresponded, with one possible 
exception, to that of his times. Herodotus, 
though not popular in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,"* was in good standing by Dryden’s 
time. And Dryden’s remarks on his style 
and his truthfulness accord, for instance, 
with those of William Davenant (fourth son 
of Sir William D’Avenant) and La Mothe Le 
Vayer, who found the historian for the most 


*See SS, XVII, p. 66 (Dryden, of course, was 
speaking commonplaces out of Rualdus here); and 
SS, XVIII, pp. 51-52. 

10See Annus Mirabilis, |. 145-146 (Noyes, p. 30 
and note on p. 947); Absalom and Achitophel, 
1, 318 (Noyes, p. 113 and note on p. 960); SS, III, 
p. 231; and SS, XVIT. p. 158. 

See SS, ITI, pp. 377, 380: SS, V. v. 326: SS, 
be eS 131; Noyes, p. 172, 1. 5: and SS, VIII, 
Pp. 


‘12 See H. RB. Lathrop, Translations from the 
Classics into English from Caxton to Chanman 
Pg (Madison, Wisconsin: 1933), pp. 168-169 
ni s 
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part reliable and eloquent.'* Thucydides, 
like Herodotus, did not rise in popularity 
and esteem until the seventeenth century.** 
In admiring his mastery of style and his 
capacity to see into the course of events, 
Dryden seems in accord with William 
Davenant, who commends Thucydides’ 
eloquence, disposition of material, scrupu- 
lous portrayal of truth, and avoidance of 
fable.’° Again, both Dryden and Davenant 
admired Polybius’ office of counsellor to 
high men of state, his insistence on close 
familiarity with the places and materials of 
the events which he depicted, and the fact 
that in him “we have no Historian”, of 
whom one may learn more, in matter of 
government, and civil prudence .. .”** Also 
Dryden, Davenant, and La Mothe Le Vayer 
were interested in Tacitus’ concise style, his 
acute analysis of character and the spirit of 
the times which he wrote about, and his 
intimate understanding of politics.‘’ But 
Dryden’s reactions to Livy, or at least some 
of them, seem apart from early and con- 
temporary taste. Since the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century welcomed Livy,’* it is 
hard to resist the observation that Dryden, 
for a time at least,’® suspected Livy’s critical 
reliability and even held in moral contempt 
his laziness and many unacknowledged 
borrowings. If so, Dryden seems opposed 
to prevailing opinion; for Davenant and La 


13 Francis La Mothe Le Vayer, Notitia Histori- 
corum Selectorum, or Animadversions upon the 
Antient and Famous Greek and Latin Historians, 
trans., William Davenant (Oxford: 1678), pn. 1-13. 

14 See Lathrop, pp. 308 and 232. See also, for 
an explanation of the shift in taste, Richard 
Schlatter, ‘‘ Thomas Hobbes and Thucydides”, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, vi (1945), 350-362. 

15 La Mothe Le Vayer, pp. 15-25. 

16 Tbid., p. 43. 

17Tbid, p. 226. Tacitus, incidentally, like 
Herodotus and Thucydides, rose in esteem after 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign. See Lathrop, pp. 183 
and 235. The shift in tone and taste is also 
reflected in the anti-Ciceronian movement. For in 
the seventeenth-century shift from the oratorical 
to the essay style, from the genus grande, or 
Asian or elaborate and ornamental rhetoric, to the 
genus humile, or Attic or conversational and 
sententious essay style, Tacitus with Seneca was 
one of the two great ancient models looked back 
to. See Morris Croll, “‘ ‘ Attic Prose’ in the Seven- 
— Century ”, Studies in Philology, xviii (1921), 

18 See Lathrop, pn. 82, 84, 166, 310. 

19 A few years after the Character of Polybius, 
which contained, with the Life of Plutarch. dis- 
approving comments. he points in a neutral if not 
laudatory manner (in a note to Aeneid, IV) to 
Livy and “his accurate description of those 
Decii. . . .”” (Noyes, pp. 711-2). 
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Mothe Le Vayer put Livy among the chief 
Latin historians.”° 

On the whole, however, should La Mothe 
Le Vayer, as translated and added to by 
William Davenant, be a consensus gentium 
regarding taste in ancient historians, Dryden 
pretty well agrees with contemporary 
attitude. 


Vv 


Dryden’s references to modern historians 
reveal some of the same interests and uses 
which his references to the ancients do, but 
in different proportions. First, he used the 
moderns mainly as source material, specifi- 
cally in the political and religious controversy 
of the 1680’s. Always he adopted a conser- 
vative dismay and apprehensiveness over 
religious and political separatism, and, as a 
result, looked for historical parallels to 
drive home the dangers, as he saw them, of 
the Shaftesbury-Whig-Presbyterian faction. 
So he used Davila in his “Epistle to the 
Whigs”, prefaced to The Medal (1682),”* 
and in his Duke of Guise;** Sleydan, de 
Mezeray, Spottiswoode, Buchanan, Bellar- 
mine, and Knox in the Postscript of his 
translation of Maimbourg’s History of the 
League (1684); Maimbourg and _ Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury in the Preface to 
Religio Laici; and Peter Heylyn in The Hind 
and the Panther. The second largest group 
of Dryden’s references to modern historians 
touches method, rarely with enthusiasm. 
Matthew Paris, Stow, and Hollinshed pro- 
duced “dull relations”. In the Life of 
Plutarch, among modern instances of men 
writing history proper, he included Davila, 
adding cautiously, “if not partial”. When 
Dryden did warm up to the method of a 
modern historian, he applauded the critical 
use of sources by Maimbourg, or the wide 

20 La Mothe Le Vayer, p. 190. 

21 Noyes, p. 127. 

22 Dryden protests carefully in the Vindication 
that no parallels between individual figures were 


intended. (SS, VII, pp. 146, 154, 155, 160-161, 
185, 188, 195.) Scott (and Saintsbury after him) 
accepts Dryden’s insistence that he made no 


‘general parallel” (Scott) between the Duke of 
Guise and Monmouth or between the king and 
Charles. On comparing Act IV with the relevant 
passages in the English translation of Davila which 
Dryden used, one discovers that he follows Davila 
closely or condenses or transplants material for 
dramatic concision. And Dryden’s own copy of 
Davila (in the Clark Memorial Library at Los 
Angeles, California) contains no marginal com- 
ments which would suggest that he was drawing 
deliberate parallels; most of his notations correct 
style or printing. 
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learning and pure Latin of Buchanan, or 
the unshrinking realism and vitality of 
Commines, for whom he consistently 
reserved his best praise. Finally, a third, 
very small group of Dryden’s references to 
modern historians consists of allusions, 
which are few compared with those involv. 
ing ancient historians. Two possible allu- 
sions are to Guicciardini; one, quite appar- 
ently, is to Knolles; and one is to Com- 
mines.”* 


VI 


Dryden’s references to historians under- 
line some things that we already know about 
him: his catholic interests and his many- 
sided learning, which was never ostentatious 
or tiresome, but which sprang into place 
whenever he had something to say with 
point and dignity; the nearness of his taste 
to that of his age; his outright appropriation 
of commonplace information, and, at the 
same time, his independent response to his 
reading. More specifically, the evidence on 
the sources of his knowledge of historians, 
on his special interests in the writers, and 
particularly on his uses of them in his 
writing suggests that he incorporated ancient 
historians into his more formal, conserva- 
tive, or considered judgments, while he 
drew left and right on the modern historians 
whenever he engaged in the lively conten- 
tiousness of contemporary political and 


religious polemic. WALLACE MAURER. 
Ohio State University. 


23 See Louis Maimbourg, The History of the 
League, trans., John Dryden (London: 1684), pp. 
13, 6, 15, and 17-18 at the back of the book; 
Noyes, pp. 161 and 160; Dryden’s note next to 
lines 182 and on of The Hind and the Panther, 
and eee. p. 983; SS, VII, p. 313; SS, XVII, 
p. 59; Maimbourg, pp. 48-49 at the back of the 
book; SS, XVIII, p. 38; Heroic Stanzas (Noyes, 
p. 5, Il. 61-64); Noyes, p. 941 and Bredvold, ed., 
The Best of Dryden, p. 532; Astraea Redux 
(Noyes, p. 9, Il. 201-202); Noyes, p. 112 and note 
on pp. 959-960; and Maimbourg, p. 39 at the 
back of the book. Incidentally, Dryden says 
virtually nothing about Machiavelli, to whom I 
have found just one explicit reference. It (SS, 
XVIII, p. 37) reveals the conventional recoil from 
the supposed cynical immorality of Machiavelli. 


CHARLES COTTON’S “SISTER ” 


"THE editor of the welcome new Muses’ 

Library edition of Cotton’s poems gives 
the following note on Cotton’s La IlIlustris- 
sima, On my Fair and dear Sister, Mrs. 
Anne King: “ This Anne King was, accord- 
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ing to Sir Harris Nicolas, wife to John King, 
son of the poet Henry King. Why Cotton 
should call her his ‘ sister’ is not known”. 

Cotton is using “ sister” in the then com- 
mon sense of “ sister-in-law”. He married 
in 1674 as his second wife Mary, Dowager 
Countess of Ardglass, eldest daughter of 
Sir William Russell of Strensham (D.N.B.). 
Another of Sir William’s daughters, Anne 
Hannah (Cotton’s Almanna) Russell, had 
married in 1662 John, eldest son of Bishop 
Henry King. (Verney Letters: Poems by 
Henry King, ed. J. Hannah.) 


E. E. DUNCAN-JONES. 
Birmingham. 


GUNS ON THE RESTORATION STAGE 


THE dramatists of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth century frequently intro- 
duce scenes with guns into their plays. 
Firearms do not appear indiscriminately, 
for, in this highly conventional drama, they 
usually have particular significance, epito- 
mizing those characters who use them and 
illuminating the general moral standpoint of 
the playwrights. Scenes in which guns 
appear as properties in hunting or military 
contexts have not, however, been considered 
in this article; guns are so commonplace in 
such scenes that their use is significant 
neither in characterization nor in stagecraft. 
Guns occur several times in the Restora- 
tion drama simply as weapons of offence in 
duels and fights. The sensational nature of 
the weapon makes it suitably theatrical. 
An early use is in Henry Nevil Payne’s The 
Fatal Jealousie where Sebastian is killed by 
a shot from a servant: 


Enter Francisco and Sebastian. 
Serv. See there, my Lord, two Men. 
Fran, W'are pretty near the Window, there’s no 


Light. 
Ger[ardo]. Have at thy heart, Francisco, 
/ Ger. and Servant draw. 
This Token from Eugenia. 
Fran. Nay, then, at thine: Be whom thou wilt, 
that Name 
Tells me thou’rt no Friend. 
They Fight, the Servant shoots Sebastian 
just as Francisco runs Gerardo through, 
which pursuing, Servant kills him too. 
Sebast. Courage, Sebastian’s by thee. My fears 
are come about, for I am kill’d; Francisco, 
fare thee well. [Dyes.] 
mm, "Tis double Death to see my Friend dye 
thus. 


This gloomy and huddled little scene demon- 


‘Henry Nevil Payne, The Fatal Jealousie 
(London: Thomas Dring, 1673), Act IV, p. 58. 
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strates a lack of heroism and dignity about 

pistol fights. We notice a similar tone in 

the scene from Durfey’s Massainello, I 

which shows the miserable end of Mas- 

sainello: 

Mass. Tear off her hold,—and strip her instantly ; 
and when she’s so disgrac’d, take off her Head, 
and send it to her Yoke-mate: Mataloni. 

Here Enter Bissignano, Mataloni, with a Pistol and 
Guards. 

Mat. That shall not need,—he comes to fetch the 
whole, here’s Mataloni’s self. 

f Seizes her, she Embraces him. 

Bell{eraiza]. Oh,—Extasie! 

Mat. Fall on my Soldiers. 

He fights with the Guards. 

Mass. Hah surpriz’d! yet you shall buy me dearly, 
Despair assist me 

Bissignano Fights with Pedro and Disarms him. 
Massainello kills three of the Guards, and 
strives to get near to Belleraiza,—Mataloni 
shoots him with a Pistol,—He falls. : 

Mass. Ah—Coward Fates! had my last minute 
prosper’'d—to reach thy Life, my own had 
fled with joy ; but thou hast stop’d me, 

Stop’d all my Glory—in its full career, 
And sent th’Ambitious Soul I know not a. 
ies. 

Mat. With thee die all my Fears: Oh my Soul’s 
Joy—once more. 

I see there’s a kind Star for Lovers. 
Embraces her.” 


The most famous of all assassinations in the 
eighteenth-century drama is, of course, that 
in The London Merchant. George Barnwell 
waits for his uncle: 
Hence! Hence. Remorse, and ev'ry Thought 
that’s good: 
The Storm that Lust began, must end in blood. 
Puts on the Vizor, and draws a Pistol.* 
The uncle comes on and makes an intermin- 
able speech about melancholy and death: 
During this Speech, Barnwell sometimes 
presents the Pistol, and draws it back 
again; at last he drops it,—at which his 
Uncle starts, and draws his Sword. .. . 
Uncle. A Man so near me, arm’d and masqu’d! 
Barn. Nay, then there’s no Retreat. 
[Plucks a Poniard from his Bosom, and 
stabs him“ 
It is worthy of note that George does not 
in fact shoot his uncle. Attack with a dag- 
ger or a sword was regarded as somewhat 
more honourable, as we shall see later. 
George does not have this distinction in 
mind for his dropping of the pistol appar- 
ently forces him to use the poinard. But 


2 Thomas Durfey, The Famous History and Fall 
of Massainello: Or, A Fisherman A Prince. The 
Second Part (London: J. Nutt, 1699), Act V, scene 
iii, po. 45-46. 

3 George Lillo, The London Merchant: or, The 
History of George Barnwell (London: J. Gray and 
J. Roberts, 1731), Act III, p. 37. 

4 Ibid., Act III, p. 39. 
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this accident may well be fate-ordained to 
make him unconsciously less guilty. 

Not all melodramatic attacks are so 
serious. The attempts of Don Diego and 
Signior Frisco, in Durfey’s The Banditti, to 
rob Don Ariell, remind us of the incompe- 
tent bungling of Black Will and Shakebag 
in Arden of Feversham: 

Enter Diego and Frisco with Pistolls. 

Diego. A prize by this light, here’s but two of 
‘em, and one seems to be an Old Fellow; a 

Rare prize faith, Frisco—Come, bear up man. 

Frisco. Well well, let me alone, go you on and 
minde your business; Attack you first. 


Diego. Stand and Deliver,—Come, come, Deliver 
I say, we uick, quick. 

D. Ari. at’s the matter? 

Diego. Zooks ‘tis my Father— [turns aside. 


Frisco. And Sirah stand you still, 


Whilst he is turn’d aside, D. Ariel strikes 
the Pistoll out of his hand. 
or Ile shoot ye thorough the head, and make 
Sawce of your brains for my Supper to Night, 
ye Rogue:°® 
The robbery is accomplished, and rescue is 
effected by Don Fernand, who happens on 
the rogues admiring their booty: 
D. Fern. Don Ariell stript, these are more of the 


Rogues, and as it happens unarm’d too, this 
was lucky. 


[Whilst they are looking on the Jewell, 

Don Fernand seizes their Swords and 

Pistols that lye negligently on the ground.® 
The weapons used in such scenes have, how- 
ever, little dramatic importance. But fre- 
quently in Restoration and Eighteenth 
century drama we find a more significant 
usage of pistols. A pistol is a more deadly 
and convenient weapon than a sword, and 
was consequently regarded as somewhat less 
sportsmanlike. Nevertheless there are refer- 
ences which suggest that pistols and swords 
were complemental instruments which an 
injured lover or an angry revenger would 
use without distinction. The lack of hero- 
ism and honour in the make-up of the 
Restoration beau is demonstrated by the 
fact that he may, without apparently stain- 
ing his reputation, use a pistol to gain an 
unfair advantage over an enemy. He may 
even threaten his mistress with a firearm. 
The advantage which the pistol has over the 
sword is demonstrated in a scene in Mrs. 
Behn’s The Amorous Prince. Honour has 
no place here; the question is purely 
one of practical utility. Curtius threatens 
Frederick : 


5 Thomas Durfey. The Banditti, Or A Ladies 
Distress (London, R. Bentley and J. Hindmarsh, 
1686), Act IV. scene i, p. 40. 

® Ibid , Act IV, scene i, p. 43. 
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~ must dye. 
Fre Sure thou art mad to tell me so, who e’re 
thou be’st, 


Whilst I have this about me. (Draws, 
Curt. That, Sir, you draw in vain; stand off— 
[Offers a Pistol, 

Fred. What new conceited preparation’s this?7 

Although we can hardly condone the use 

of a gun by a man of honour to avert an 

attack with a sword, the constant linking of 
sword and pistol in the Restoration suggests 
that they were equally in use to preserve 
reputation. The nobleman, when his honour 
is at stake, calls for his blade and his gun, 
as does Pizalto, a noble Venetian, in Mrs, 

Centlivre’s The Perjur’'d Husband. He finds 

Ludovico, disguised as Lucy the maid, in his 

wife’s quarters, 

O Benedicite! What have we here? A Man 
disguis’d in my Wife’s Chamber! And I 
unarm’d! Oh! Curst Minute!—Speak, Thou 
wicked Prophet, Thou Son of Iniquity, what 
camest Thou here for? Ha—Thou Priest of 
Baal, to offer Sacrifices on the Altar of my 
Wife? Oh! My head! My Horns weigh 
it down to the ground already—Within there, 
bring me my Sword and Pistols. 

Lud. A Pox on all Petticoats—What a Devil shall 
I say now? Oh! for a Sword! That would 
be of more use to me now than my Tongue.® 

This passage is reminiscent, however, of 

many in which the pantaloon scares off 

burglars and rogues with the great gun, 
usually flourished out of an upper window. 

In Farquhar’s The Constant Couple Sir 

Harry Wildair links the sword and the pistol 

as the weapons appropriate in winning a 

lady by duels, although he observes that the 

beaux do not make much use of them: 
Fight! Pshaw! but he can’t dance, ha! We 
contend for a Woman, Vizard! S'life man, 
if Ladies were to be gain’d by Sword and 
Pistol only, what the Devil should all the 
Beaux do??® 

In the sequel, Sir Harry Wildair, the func- 

tions of the sword and the gun are nicely 

distinguished. The gun is used by Sir Harry 
to recover his money from the Marquis: the 
sword he uses to defend his honour. The 
distinction is important: apart from gun- 
duels, which were not common in an age 
when all gentlemen carried swords, a pistol 
was hardly a weapon for combat. It was 


7Mrs. A. Behn. The Amorous Prince, or, the 
Curious Husband (London: Thomas Dring, 1671), 
Act V, scene iii, p. 75. 

8 Susannah Carroll, The Perjur’'d Husband: or, 
The Adventures of Venice (London: Bennet Ban- 
bury. 1700), Act IV, scene ii, p. 30. 

® George Farquhar, The Constant Couple; or a 
Trip to_the Jubilee (London: Ralph Smith and 


Bennet Banbury, 1700), Act I, scene i, p. 6. 
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employed to reinforce a threat or as a direct 
menace, and was brought into play by 
hurried or desperate men, But while revenge 
or assault may be executed hastily or in 
hugger-mugger, honour is a public thing, 
and its defence must be undertaken with 
full observances of social etiquette. The 

Frenchman in Sir Harry Wildair will not 

fight for honour: 

Wild. No, no, Sir; [ never strip to engage a 
Man; I fight as I Dance—Come, Sir, down 
with the Money. — 

Mar. Dere it is, pardie. 

ys down the Bag between ’em.|— 
Allons! — t Mee 
Enter Dicky, and gives Wildair a Gun. 
Morbleu! que sa? : 

Wild. Now, Monsieur, if you offer to stir, I'll 
shoot you through the Head.—Dicky, take up 
the Money, and carry it home. 

Dicky. Here it is faith. And if my Master be 
kill’d, the Money’s my own. 

Mar. Oh Morbleu! de Anglis-man be one Coward. 

Wild. _Ha, ha, ha. Where is your France 
Politique now? Come, Monsieur; you must 
know I scorn to fight any Man for my own; 
but now we’re upon the level; and since you 
have been at the trouble of putting on your 
Habiliments, I must requite your pains. So 
come on, Sir. 

[Lays down the Gun, and uses his Sword. 

Mar. Come on! for wat? Wen de Money is 
gone! De France-man fight where dere is no 
profit! Pardonnez, moy, pardie. 

[Sits down to pull off his Pumps.’° 
A pistol is principally used to secure a 
sudden advantage over an enemy, but this 
advantage is not considered dishonourable, 
and the pistol remains a noble weapon, 
although, as we shall examine in more detail 
later, it is also the tool of robbers and 
desperadoes : 


Yonder he is, waiting for poor Guzman, 
with a Sword of a Fathom and a half, a 
Dagger for close Engagement; and (if I 
don’t mistake) a Pocket Pistol for extra- 
ordinary Occasions."' 


Even in ambush, however, it is for “ extra- 
ordinary Occasions” only. 

Two duel scenes show how the preference 
in contests of honour is given to swords, 
although pistols are not ruled out. In 
Southerne’s The Disappointment Alphonso 
wishes to revenge himself on Alberto, and 
comes on the stage carrying a pistol. When 
the gun misfires he is grateful for the acci- 


10 George Farquhar, Sir Harry Wildair (London: 
James Knapton, 1701), Act V, p. 43. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, The False Friend 
Capen Jacob Tonson, 1702), Act V, scene i, 
p. 49. 
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dent, for it forces him to the more honor- 
able use of the sword: 


Alph. Be Humane help can come between thy 
usts 
And my revenge: Despair, and Curse thy self. 
Alb. You wo’ not murder me? 
Alph._ ’Tis Justice now : : 
That arms against thy Crimes, and strikes in 


me: 
Therefore, prepare— 

Alb. Yet throw away your odds; 

And do not basely thus attempt my life. 

Alph. That baseness is your own: For face to face, 
When brave men shew their Actions to the Sun, 
You could not wrong my Honour, or my 

Name, 

But by these practises, and midnight Arts, 
You found the weakness of a Womans Guard, 
And there surpriz’d me, take the just Reward— 
[The Pistol not going off —draws his Sword. 
Fortune I thank thee: Thou instructs my rage. 
Alb. I wish no more Advantage. Now come on.}? 
For elderly and wounded people a pistol 
is the approved weapon in duels, for swords 
can only be used by the strong and active. 

The elaborate mock duel in Cibber’s 

Womans Wit is fought with pistols, the use 

of which is justified by Longville’s disable- 

ment, which prevents his using a sword: 

But since my good intention is so ill rewarded 
by your ungrateful Jealousie, I here retort the 
Villain back; and in defiance of thy Rage, thus 
Arm a Madmans Frenzy. 

[Offers him another Pistol. 
I wou'd answer with my Sword, but, as you 
know, being disabled by a late Wound in my 
Arm, I thought if you were resolv’d on Death, 
en was the surer way too for one of us to find 
im. 


As Longville observes, death was more 
certain in a duel with pistols, and this causes 
Sir Robert Bramble’s distress in Colman the 
Younger’s The Poor Gentleman. Ollapod, 
Frederick and Sir Charles prepare for the 
duel: 


Olla. [Finishing his Measurement.] 

Five. six, seven, eight. 
Fred. We'll take our ground, if you please, sir. 
Sir Cha. Give me that, Ollapod; and success to 


hair triggers! 

[Takes a Pistol from OLLAPOD. 
Sir Rob. Here is your pistol, my dear lad— 
Zounds! my heart is as heavy as a bullet! 
Happen what will, I shall never forget poor 
Job; and as for you, Frederick—Come, damn 

it, we mustn’t blubber, now. 
[They take their Ground, and present.'* 


12 Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment, or 
the Mother in Fashion (London: Jo. Hindmarsh, 
1684), Act V, p. 63. 

13 Colley Cibber, Womans Wit; or, The Lady 
in Fashion (London: John Sturton, 1697), Act III, 


p. 30. 

14 George Colman, the Younger, The Poor 
Gentleman (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, and 
Orme, n.d. [1806]), Act V, scene iii, p. 82. 
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As the pistol is the weapon of the infirm 
man so it is used by ladies as an excellent 
and efficient means to defend virtue and 
revenge outrage. The Restoration ladies, 
whether or not they are disguised as men, 
frequently draw guns. The lively and 
novelistic life of the Cardinal Portocarrero 
describes how Antoinetta, assisted by Stel- 
lania, attempts to shoot the Cardinal, who 
has betrayed her love. The two ladies 


hid themselves in an adjacent Wood, 
having both of them a Brace of Pistols 
well loaden about them, and were both 
resolv’d to revenge the Injury the Car- 
dinal had done the fair Antoinetta . 
She open’d the Coach Door, got into it 
with her Pistol cock’d in her Hand, and 
fir’d on the Cardinal, and had doubtless 
kill’d him, but that the Archbishop, at the 
sight of her swooned away behind the 
Duke of Harcourt, who turn’d aside her 
Hand, and warded the Blow from the 
Cardinal.'* 


Women defend and revenge themselves with 
guns frequently in the dramas of the period. 
Angellica Bianca menaces Willmore in Mrs. 
Behn’s The Rover: 


Will. ... . Come, confess thy self the most 
malicious Devil in Nature, you think you have 
done my bus’ness with Angellica— 

Ang. Stand off, base Villain— 

She draws a Pistol, and holds to his 


Brest. 
Will. Hah, ’tis not she, who art thou? and what’s 
thy business? 
Ang. One thou hast injur’d, and who comes to 
kill thee for’t. 
Will. What the Devil canst thou mean? 
Ang. By all my hopes to kill thee— 
Holds still the Pistol to his Brest, he going 
back, she following still. 
Will. Prithee on what acquaintance? for I know 
thee not. 
Ang. Behold this face!—so lost to thy remem- 
brance 
Pulls off her Vizard. 
And then call all thy sins about thy Soul, 
And let em dye with thee. . .. 
Follows him with the Pistol to his Brest.® 


In Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia Terma- 
gant, the neglected mistress, actually fires a 
pistol at Belfond, to the great distress of Sir 
Edward: 


18 The History Political and Gallant of the 
Famous Cardinal Portocarrero Archbishon of 
Toledo. Done out of French (London: W.R., 
1704). np. 177-178. 

16 Mrs. A. Behn, The Rover. or, The Banish’d 
Cavaliers (London: John Amery, 1677), Act V, 
pp. 73-74. 
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Term. I am become desperate: Have at thee. 
She snaps a Pistol at Belfond, which only 
flashes in the Pan, the Ladies shriek, 

Belf. Jun. Thank you Madam: Are you not a 

Devil? 'Twas loaden, ‘twas well meant truly, 
Takes the Pistol from her. 
Sir Edw. Lay hold on her: I'll send her to a 
lace where she shall be tam’d, I never yet 
eard of such malice.'? 


In Durfey’s The Marriage-Hater Matchd 
Lady Subtle menaces Sir Lawrence Limber, 
his sons Bian and Solon, and Van Grin and 
Sir Philip Freewit. Berenice averts a 
catastrophe by snatching the pistol when 
she is not looking: 


Enter Lady Subtle with a Pistol 

L. Subt. Where are these Triumvirate of Fools 
now? You Bully Sneak, with your Brother 
Coddle-scul, and old Father stupid here, get 
you off my Ground, or I will use you so like 
Crows, Magpies and Jackdaws, I will do more 
than ever Providence did for ye,—I will put 
something into your Heads, something of 

weight, Puppies, not a word more, march 
[Pushes them all out, then turns to Van Grin.] 
And now Myn Heer Van Grin,—laugh, come 
laugh now;—Where’s your Jest, now, hah! 
thou base, thou sordid cause of my Mis- 
fortunes, come give me a Jest for’t, laugh, I 


say. 

Van Grin. Sacrament, who can jest with a Pistol- 
Bullet, I could not laugh, Madam, if you'd 
give me a Thousand pounds, Faith and Troth. 

L. Subt. Out of my sight, thou Insect, Oh, I shall 
grow Mad. 

[Pushes him out, and throws the Pistol 
on the Table. 

Beren. Nay then, such Instruments as these, are 
not very convenient. 

[Berenice takes up the Pistol. 

L. Subt. Mad, Mad, raving Mad. 

Enter Sir Philip. P 

Sir Phil. And I so near ye, Madam, to claim your 
Griefs, and reconcile your Cares. 

L. Subt. Is there an Impudence on this side Hell 
like this? I'll give y’a a Welcome, Sir. 

[Goes to take the Pistol. : 

Beren. Nay, not this way, Sister, I must hinder 
such rough Proceedings.'8 

Restoration characters are seldom allowed a 

more than temporary advantage from a 

firearm. Mrs. Conquest, in Cibber’s The 

Lady’s last Stake, uses a pistol as part of an 

elaborate trick played on her lover. We 

recollect the same author using in a similar 
way an unloaded pistol as a trick in Womans 

Wit. Mrs. Conquest is disguised as a man, 

and she arranges to duel her lover, Lord 

George, in the park. She hires four bullies 

to rob him, and to pretend to wound her 

when she apparently comes to his aid: 


17Thomas Shadwell. The Squire of Alsatia 
(London: James Knapton, 1688), Act V, p. 68. 

18 Thomas Durfey, The Marriage-Hater Match’d 
(London: Richard Parker and Sam. Briscoe, 1692), 
Act III, p. 25. 
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Enter Mrs. Conquest. 

Mrs. Con. How now, Gentlemen, what are you 
doing here? . ’ : 

Ld. Geo. Only borrowing a little Money, Sir, the 
Gentlemen will be gone presently. 

]. Fel. Hark you, you Bastardly Beau, get about 
your Business—or—lay hold on him Jack— 
Mrs. Con. Me! Raskal—look you Dogs—release 
that Gentleman quick—give him his Sword 

again this Minute—or— 
[Presents a Pistol 

Ld. Geo. And my Money, I beseech you, Sir. 

1. Fel. Blood! Stand him Jack. Five to One he 
don’t kill. The Dog has a good Coat on, and 
may have Money in his Pocket. 

2. Fel. Drop your Pistol, Sir, or spill my Blood, 
I'll stick you. 

Mrs. Con. 
you. 

[She Presents, and misses Fire. 

1, Fel. Oho! Mr. Bully, have we met with you— 

come on Sir—there, Sir, that will do, I believe. 
[Two of ’em secure Ld. Geo.'® 

After the felons go off Mrs. Conquest pre- 

tends to be fatally injured. 


In these passages we have seen men and 
women using pistols for their advantage in 
love and honour. It is never forgotten that 
pistols are always dangerous. Serious people 
resort to their use only in extreme cases. 
However, more foppish men and women 
copy the serious persons, and use pistols and 
guns rather to impress society than to 
defend their right. Many foolish would-be 
wits brandish a gun with the same insou- 
ciance with which they flourish a cane or a 
snuff-box. The women are as unpredictable 
as the men, and many a stage beau has been 
horrified at the sight of his mistress waving a 
deadly weapon with the peevish abandon of 
Eliza Doolittle flinging slippers at Professor 
Higgins. 

In Durfey’s The Campaigners, Annisky 
holds up her husband, Min Heer Thomas, 
at gun point and forces him to submit to 
her. She allows herself to be outwitted, 
however, when Min Heer introduces a mon- 
key which he tells her is the Devil. She 
lets herself be deprived of the gun, and, this 
being lost, her power over her husband is at 
an end. This passage again demonstrates 
that the advantage gained by a gun is only 
momentary. Here the whole episode is 
treated comically and no one is ponderously 
maintaining honour or defending reputation. 
The affair is no more serious than a squabble 
between a comic married couple: 


© you brave me Villains—Have at 


19Colley Cibber, The Lady’s last Stake, or, the 
Wite’s Resentment (London: Bernard Lintott 
[1708]), Act V, pp. 70-71. 
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Enter Annisky, armed ridiculously with a Head- 
piece, Back, and Breast, Sword, Half Pike and 
a Fusee on her Shoulder. 
[She stares at him, and he looks sneakingly. 
Ann. Lord, Goodman Assinego, how you look 
now? _How does your stomach stand affected, 
hoh; I have brought ye a relish here of the 
Diet So design’d me; there, eat. 
[Throws him Horse-beans.] 
Sir, snick and snee me, eat quickly, or— 
[Offers to shoot. : 
Min H. I will eat, I will eat any thing, dear Wife, 
any thing. 
Eats.?° 


Later the husband tricks her into surrender- 
ing the gun and complains that he is only 
safe when Annisky is unarmed: 


Min H. .. . hold well remembred faith, let me 
see, turn out your Pocket before you go, let me 
see whither your Gun-room be clear, have ye 
no Fire Arms about ye. 

Ann. Only this which I was going to throw away 

indeed Husband. 
[pulls out a Pistol, he starts. 

Min H. A Pistol, away with it ye Devil instantly, 
or I'll bring Pug to bed to thee to Night—Ah 
ye Cockatrice, 

[she throws it away. 
ye Crockadile were ye stealing away with that 
indeed,—’tis well I had a memory she'd have 
had my Papers agen before morning else, as 
soon as ever I had parted with my second 
here, I had been challeng’d for ’em at Sword 
and Pistol.?! 


Another example of marital distrust leading 
to the use of a gun is found in The Husband 
His own Cuckold by John Dryden, Junior. 
Lurch believes that his wife’s lover is in a 
chest, and he forces her at gun point to open 
it. The chest is, however, empty: 


Lurch. Well, be gon, and keep the outward door, 
[Exit Servant. x 
then he must be here, waiting in his Coffin for 
the resurrection of the Flesh; come, the Key 
I say, or do you see this? 
[Holds the Blunderbuss at her... . 
Betty. Good Sir, don’t hold the Gun so against 
my Mistris; Lord! if it should go off. 
Lurch. Let her give me the Key then. 
Enter Sir John Crossit. 
Sir John. Why how now, Mr. Lurch, Arm’d, and 
in a furious Warlike posture? .. . : 
Lurch. . . . look you Mrs. no more delays, if you'll 
not open the door I'll fire upon the Castle. 
[Offers his Blunderbuss at the Chest.2? 


The use of the gun by a loud-mouthed 
jealous husband is anticipated in the rough 
and manly wooer’s flourishing of a pistol. 
Durzo, the blunt sea-captain in Ravenscroft’s 


20Thomas Durfey, The Campaigners: Or, The 
Pleasant Adventures at Brussels (London: A. 
Baldwin. 1698), Act III, scene i, p. 30. 

21 Tbid., Act IV, scene ii, p. 49. 

22 John Dryden, Junior, The Husband His own 
Cuckold (London: J. Tonson, 1696), Act IV, scene 
iii, pp. 47-48. 
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King Edgar and Alfreda,** impresses Hil- 
laria with one. The scene is expanded in 
The Canterbury Guests, from which the 
quotation is taken. The captain wooes the 
lady, now called Arabella: 


Arab. In Land matters I am Couragious, but in 
Sea affairs a meer Coward; their very terms 
are Bullets to me, I would not hear such 
another relation—— 

Capt. Not hear! can you fear when I stand by? 
my voice is gentle, but I have something that 
can speak lowder to your Enemies, see—— 

[Captain shows a Pistol. 

Arab. What’s that, a Pistol? 

Capt. °Tis the spawn of a Cannon, a little spit- 
Fire Devil. 

Arab. Pray Conjure him down again. 

Capt. Frighted at my voice! you shall hear what 
a brave Language this speaks. 

[Captain cocks it, shoots it off as he goes 
out, and just as Sir Bar. enters.*4 


The unprepared Sir Barnaby Buffler is 
horrified at the noise: 
Enter Sir Barnaby, in an extravagant 
Night dress. Sir Barnaby looking in, 


Arab. runs off squeaking. Captain shoots 
off the Pistol just by Sir Barnaby, who 


falls down. 

Sir Bar. What noise is this? 

Arab. h! 

Capt. Gon—I'll after her, and give her t’other 
salute. 


Sir Bar. Murder—murder, help.?5 


Firearms are a necessary part of the tradi- 
tional equipment of an adventuring lover, 
although they are principally to be used on 
“‘extraordinary Occasions”; to fend off 
rivals and jealous husbands. Lorenzo’s 
preparations are recounted by his servant 
Lopez in Vanbrugh’s The Mistake: 
As soon as it is Night, says my Master to me, 
tho’ it cost me my Life, I'll enter Leonora’s 
Lodgings; therefore make haste, Lopez, pre- 
pare every thing necessary, Three Pair of 
Pocket-Pistols, Two wide-mouth’d Blunder- 
busses, some Six Ells of Sword Blade, and a 
Couple of dark Lanthorns.?* 
The invading lover would use these pistols 
in honourable combat, the bluff honest 
wooer would use them to impress his lady, 
but the rascal might use them to force his 
mistress. Young Ranter, in Crowne’s The 
English Frier, employs his pistol for this 
purpose. He is with Laura, a coquette: 


23 Edward Ravenscroft. King Edgar and Alfreda 
(London: M. Turner, 1677). 

24 Edward Ravenscroft, The Canterbury Guests; 
or, a Bargain Broken (London: Daniel Brown and 
John Walthoe, 1695), Act IV, scene v, p. 43. 

25 Ibid., Act IV, scene vi. p. 44. 

26 Sir John Vanbrugh, The Mistake (London: 
Jacob Tonson, 1706), Act V, scene i, p. 47. 
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Yo. R. Thank you for the favour hay shew me, 
Madam, & count me a dull dog if I don’t make 
the most of e’m. I’le strip and enjoy her, or 
at least have the credit on’t—— 

[aside] [he unbuttons, and she looks in 
her Pocket-glass. 

Lau. Now will I fool him into Bedlam. Ha? he 
behaves himself modestly, keeps his distance— 

[aside— 
Mr. Ranter I ors you know how to 
demean your self, to a Lady in her Chamber. 

Yo. R. She’s right aside—— 

I warrant you, Madam, doubt not my behavi- 
our:—pox on’t eagerness makes me fumble. 
[aside. 

Lau. Well Mr. Ranter—— 

[turns and sees him undrest] 
oh! heavens! who’s there? who’s there? 

Yo. R. Are you mad to spoyl all? . I have 
the Reputation of Enjoying you, now I'le have 
the pleasure, consent, or Ile kill you—— 

{pulls out a Pistoll.27 


Young Ranter, just as much as Ravenscroft’s 
Captain, is using the pistol to impress the 
lady with his bravery and manliness. The 
Captain is an honest man, but his uncouth, 
boorish manners are as frightening to the 
ladies as Ranter’s insolence. The dramatic 
effect of the scenes is similar. The humour 
lies in seeing the deadly weapons brandished 
around freely and with no consideration by 
their holder of the terror they inspire in 
others. The audience sympathizes with this 
fear and, knowing that no serious accident 
will occur, is constantly delighted by the 
narrow averting of catastrophe. 


RICHARD MORTON. 
University of the Witwatersrand. 





WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
Lake Erie College. 


(To be continued) 


27John Crowne, The English Frier: or. the 
Town Sparks (London: James Knapton, 1690), Act 
V, scene ii, pp. 43-45. 


THE LAST DAYS OF SIR SAMUEL 
GARTH: A FOOTNOTE TO A POPE 
LETTER 


After these, [Parnell and Rowe] the best 
natur’d of Men, Sir Samuel Garth, has 
left me in the truest concern for his loss. 
His death was very Heroical, and yet 
unaffected enough to have made a Saint, 
or a Philosopher famous: But ill Tongues, 
and worse Hearts have branded even his 
last Moments, as wrongfully as they did 
his Life, with Irreligion. You must have 
heard many Tales on this Subject; but if 
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ever there was a good Christian, without 
knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. 
Garth. 

Pope to Jervas [17207] 


George Sherburn (ed.), The Correspondence 
of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1956), II, 25. 


THE charges of irreligion made against 

Garth prior to his last illness are well 
enough known to need no full chronicling.’ 
However, hitherto neglected information 
concerning the last days of Garth provide 
an illuminating footnote to the Pope letter 
quoted above. 

On January 10, 1719, the first public 
notices of Garth’s fatal illness appeared. He 
was described as near the point of death at 
his house in St, James Street.2 However, 
The White-hall Evening-Post on January 13 
reported: ‘“‘ Sir Samuel Garth was yesterday 
in a Chair of St. James’s-Park, so that there 
is great Hopes of his Recovery”. But the 
next issue of this paper told of Garth’s 
relapse and noted that “his life is despair’d 
of”. This doleful news was confirmed in 
The Original Weekly Journal With fresh 
Advices, Foreign and Domestick, January 
17. Incidentally, this journal labelled as 
false the report that Garth had been in the 
park during the previous week, maintaining 
that he “hath not been out of his Bed for 
20 Days past”. One paper reported that 
“On Wednesday Night (Jan. 14) Sir Samuel 
Garth was given over by his Physicians ”’.* 
And he died on Sunday morning, Jan. 18.‘ 
The first indication that Garth’s conduct 
during his last illness was in any way 
unusual came in a report published in The 
Weekly-Journal or Saturday’s-Post. With 
Freshest Advices Foreign and Domestick. 
for Saturday, January 24: 


1 See the Reverend Whitwell Elwin’s footnotes on 

PP 28-29 in The Works of Alexander Pope 
ndon, 1872), Vol. VIII. 

2The Original Weekly Journal With fresh 
Advices, Foreign and Domestick, January 10, 1719. 

’The Weekly Medley. Or, The Gentleman’s 
Recreation, Saturday, Jan. 10, to Saturday, 
January 17. 

*The Post Boy # 4600, Saturday, Jan. 17-Tuesday 
Jan. 20. Although eulogies are not noted for their 
objectivity, the many tributes to Garth’s charity and 
humanity, including one from the editor of the 
Tory journal The Weekly Medley. Or, Gentleman’s 
Recreation, indicate the high esteem in which Garth 
was held. Abel Boyer, for example, wrote of him: 
“In his Practice, as a Physician, he was remark- 
able for his Humanity, Generosity, and Charitable 
Temper’ (The Annals of King George, Year the 
Fifth (London, 1720), p. 441). 
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Tis said that Sir Samuel Garth, a Day 
or two before he died, sent an extra- 
ordinary sort of a Message to an eminent 
Poet in Surry-street in the Strand, and 
though the same has been well attested by 
several Persons of Honour and Quality, 
we have thought fit for sundry Reasons 
not to publish it. 


There is little doubt that Congreve was the 
poet referred to; The Original Weekly 
Journal With fresh Advices, Foreign and 
Domestick for January 10 reported: 


William Congreve, Esq: a famous Poet, 
and Secretary to the Plantations, lyes 
dangerously ill at his House in Surrey- 
Street. 


Unfortunately no copy of the message seems 
to have survived; but there is a contem- 
porary account of the message in a book of 
characters written by John Percival (created 
Earl of Egmont in 1733). 


When dying, he [Garth] sent to Con- 
greve to let him know he was going his 
Journey, and desired to know how soon 
he would follow him. Congreve sent him 
back word, that he wish’d him a good 
journey, but did not intend to take the 
same road.° 


Stories about the exchange of messages 
between Garth and Congreve may well 
account for Pope’s reference to the brand- 
ing of Garth’s final hours with irreligion. 
What, however, is known concerning the 
manner of Garth’s death? In what way 
could it be considered as “ Heroical, and yet 
unaffected enough to have made a Saint, or 
a Philosopher famous”? The evidence 
certainly indicates that Garth died in the 
best tradition of stoicism. Spence reports 
that Pope himself declared concerning 
Garth: 


He did not take any care of himself in his 
last illness; and had talked, for three or 


5 Egmont Papers. British Museum Add. MS 
47128, folio V 95. Perceval’s account of Garth 
contains two more incidents reflecting his irreligion: 
(1). “I remember when Miss Campion the famous 
Dancer on the Stage died, who was kept by the old 
D. of Devonshire, it was reported that she was in 
great aggonie for her unchast life. The Doctor 
who attended her [Garth] and to whom she did 
not conceal her inquietude bid her rest contented, 
for upon his honour there was neither a God nor 
future State.” (2). “‘ The Doctor would be buryed 
at Harrow on the hill, because of the fine prospect, 
& good air.” 
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four years, as one tired of life; in short, 
I believe he was willing to let it go.° 


Perhaps Garth’s outing in the park during 
his last illness, if the report is trustworthy, 
is an indication of his indifference to life. 
Moreover, John Barber in a letter to Swift 
noted: 


You may remember Doctor Garth said he 
was glad when he was dying; for he was 
weary of having his shoes pulled off and 
on.’ 


The same attitude is reflected in an incident 
reported in a footnote in a poem “ Occa- 
sion’d by the Death of Dr. Garth”. 
The Doctor being ask’d in his Sickness 
how he did? Answer’d, I long till this 
Ceremony of Death is over.* 


It seems probable then that Pope’s praise of 
Garth’s conduct in his last illness was based 
on Garth’s stoical composure. Garth died 
as he lived—gay, witty, urbane. 

As an afterthought, the possibility that 
Addison was influenced by Garth’s death- 
bed behaviour deserves a moment’s pause. 
There is reason to believe that Addison was 
seriously concerned to convert to Christian- 
ity his close friend Garth. Dr. Young is 
the source of the report that during his last 
illness Garth sent to Addison to inquire if 
the Christian religion was true.* Moreover, 
Berkeley, referring to Addison, wrote 


He assured me that the infidelity of a 
certain noted mathematician, still living, 
was One principal reason assigned by a 
witty man of those times for his being 
an infidel.'° 


All editors agree in identifying the mathe- 
matician as Edmund Halley and the witty 
man as Garth. Furthermore, Bishop Stock, 
Berkeley’s biographer, cites the above inci- 
dent as occurring during Garth’s last illness. 
There is also a traditional account that 
Garth, on being implored by a message from 


6 Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, Observations, and 
Characters of Books and Men. Collected from the 
Conversation of Mr. Pope and other Eminent 
Persons of his Time (London, 1820), p. 2. 

7 F. Eirington Ball (ed.), The Correspondence of 
Johnathan Swift (London, 1913), 

8 Musapaedia, or Miscellany Das Never before 
Printed. By several Members of the Oxford 
Poetical Club, late of Eton and Westminster 
(London, 1719), p. 31. 

® Svence, p. 2. 

1° George Berkeley, A Defence of Free-Thinking 
in Mathematics (London, 1735) reprinted in A. C. 
Fraser (ed.) The Works “of George Berkeley, D.D. 
(Oxford, 1901), III, 305. 
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Addison to confess, declared, “‘ That he was 
of the religion of wise men”. Being asked 
to explain himself, he remarked, “ That wise 
men kept their own secrets ”’."' 

Less than six months after Garth’s death, 
Addison was on his death bed. He died on 
June 17; his last words, spoken as he grasped 
the hand of young Warwick, were: “See in 
what peace a Christian can die”.’? Could 
Addison’s didactic, theatrical exit have been 
motivated in part by rivalry? 

ALBERT ROSENBERG. 

San Jose State College. 

11 Aoi Chalmers (ed.), The Tatler (London, 
1806), I 


12 be “Smithers, P ad Life of Joseph Addison 
(Oxford, 1954), p. 44: 


CHEF D’EUVRE: AN ANTEDATING 


"THE O.E.D. dating of chef d’euvre is set 

in 1762-71. Paul Leidig’s Franzdésische 
Lehnwoérter und Lehnbedeutungen im 
Englischen des 18. Jahrhunderts (Beitrige 
zur englischen Philologie, Vol. XXXVII, 
Bochum-Langendreer 1941), founded 
mainly on the materials of the O.E.D., gives 
the same dating (p. 82). As 1762 is the 
dating also given by the 1956 reprint of the 
third edition of the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary, we must infer that up to the 
present no instance of an earlier occurrence 
of the word in English has come to the 
notice of the editors. In a letter by Pope 
to Swift, however, dated 16 February 
1732/3, there is to be found a passage which 
runs as: follows: ‘Your Lady friend is 
Semper Eadem, and I have written an 
Epistle to her on that qualification in a 
female character; which is thought by my 
chief Critick in your absence to be my Chef 
d’uvre.” (The Correspondence of Alex- 
ander Pope, ed. George Sherburn, Vol. III, 
Oxford 1956, p. 349). 


OTTMAR K. SIEGRIST. 


Weingarten (Baden), 
Germany. 


DR. WATTS LOOKS AT THE 
LANGUAGE 


DE. WATTS is best remembered today as 

a hymn-writer, but he was also a logic- 
ian, philosopher, theologian and educator, 
and in all his activities concerned with words 
—their meanings, potentialities and pitfalls. 
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In his Logick (1725) he warns us against 
mistaking words for things, and mentally 
involving our ideas of things ‘in those 
Clouds which Words and Language throw 
upon them . . . To remedy such Inconven- 
iences, we must get an exact Definition of 
the Words we make use of’.? He recog- 
nizes that for clarity in argument we need 
only make sure that the meaning of the 
terms is known—we need not ‘ be acquain- 
ted with the intimate Essence or Nature of 
the Thing . . . a synonymous Word, or a 
meer Negation of the contrary, a Transla- 
tion... or a Grammatical Explication of it, 
is sometimes sufficient’.* A sphere, for 
example, is a globe: an insolvent is a man 
that cannot pay his debts. In a dictionary, 
this kind of verbal exchange is unavoidable. 

In Section III, Watts attacks those who 
make use ‘of meer Words, instead of 
Ideas’. Whether or not we agree with him 
that the Schoolmen and the mystic Divines 
were Offenders in this way, we must agree 
that it is right never to ‘rest satisfied ... 
with meer Words which have no Ideas 
belonging to them, or at least, no settled 
and determinate Ideas’. ‘Deal not in such 
empty Ware, whether you are a Leaner or a 
Teacher; for hereby some Persons have 
made themselves rich in Words, and learned 
in their own Esteem; whereas in reality, 
their Understandings have been poor and 
they knew nothing’. He supports his con- 
clusion by reference to such troublesome 
abstracts as Nature,* Fate, Perfection, Power, 
Life, Fortune, Instinct, Antipathy. 

Watts does not go so far as some modern 
philosophers: he admits ‘that there are 
several Objects, of which we can never have 
a clear and distinct Idea, much less an 
adequate or comprehensive one, and yet we 
cannot call the Names of these Things 
Words without Ideas; such are the Infinity 
and Eternity of God . . . for there is suffi- 
cient Evidence for the Reality and Certainty 
of the Existence of their Objects tho’ there 
is some Confusion in our clearest Concep- 
tions of them: and our Ideas of them are 
sufficient to converse about them, so far as 
we have Need®...’ Dr. Watts knows, of 


1 Logick, Pt. 1, Ch. vi, p. 128. | 

2 Tbid., p. 129. 3 Ibid . p. 131. 

4By 1754 Arthur Murphy, in the Gray’s Inn 
Journal, was offering a satirical definition: Nature 
means ‘nothing at all; it is often called Plastic 
Nature, universal Nature, etc., but the Idea is 
ey the same.’ 

5 Logick, Pt. 1, ch. vi, p. 138. 
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course, that there must be technical terms 
and specialized uses of ordinary words, but 
he does not spend his time carping at the 
philosophical shortcomings of human 
language: it is a fact, a datum that philoso- 
phers have been unable to change— But it 
is proper for us still to conform to the 
common language of the World. . . just as 
the most exquisite astronomers speak of the 
sun-rising and sun-setting, and the motion of 
the sun . . .* though they know that the 
sun is fixed and the earth moves. In his 
Remarks on Some Chapters of Mr. Locke’s 
Essay’ he admits frankly that though strict 
and philosophic speech may find better 
modes of expression, he ‘can see no neces- 
sity that a philosopher should change the 
common forms of speech’. 

He does believe that English may be 
improved by the introduction of words from 
French, Latin, Greek and German, to 
‘remove the Ambiguity’ where ‘ one single 
name has sustained two or three Ideas in 
Time past’: for this ‘Practice would by 
Degrees take away part of the Uncertainty 
of Language ’.* 

The width of Watts’s vocabulary reflects 
the breadth of his interests, and makes him 
a constant source of examples for Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary. Nearly 700 words are 
provided with illustrations from Watts’s 
works: sometimes Johnson simply takes 
over Watts’s definitions: sometimes he finds 
in Watts an example of a particular sense 
of a word, sometimes his only example of 
the word itself. In many of these, the O.E.D. 
has done the same. Dr. Johnson’s quota- 
tions are not all made with absolute 
accuracy: he allows himself some omissions 
and telescoping, naturally, and occasional 
additions and changes of order. Neither is 
he exact in his references—he gives them as 
Watts on the Mind, Watts’s Logick, or just 
Watts. After all, he had laid it down that 
no one concerned with education ought to 
be ignorant of The Improvement of the 
Mind.’ 

Notwithstanding his championship of 
everyday language, Watts’s stress on good 
definition leads him to make careful distinc- 
tion between the scientific and conversa- 


6 Philosophical Essays on Various Subjects (1793). 
Essay vi, Sect. v. p. 168. 

7 Op. cit., vp. 291. 

8 Logick, Pt. 1, vi, p. 155. ; 

9 Johnsonian Misc. ii 2 and Boswell’s Life, ed. 
Powell, IV. 311. 
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tional use of words, as well as between their 
older and newer applications. Dr. Johnson 
is often content to use these statements in 
support of his own brief definitions. So, 
for example, with Colour, Nothing, Passion, 
Simple and Star:*° 


Colour: According to Watts, ‘It is a Vulgar Idea 
which we have of the Colours of solid Bodies, 
when we perceive them to be .. . a red, or 
blue, or green Tincture of the Surface... : 
But it is a philosophical Idea, when we consider 
the various Colours to be . different 
Sensations excited in us by the variously 
refracted Rays of Light. 

Nothing: This Nothing is taken either in a vulgar 
or a philosophical Sense; so we say there is 
nothing in the Cup, in a vulgar Sense, when 
we mean there is no Liquor in it; but we 
cannot say there is nothing in the Cup, in a 
strict Philosophical Sense, while there is Air 


in it, and perhaps a Million of Rays of Light 
are there. 


Passion: . . . the Word Passion signifies the 
receiving any Action in a large philosophical 
Sense; in a more limited philosophical Sense, 
it signifies any of the Affections of human 
Nature; as Love, Fear, Joy, Sorrow etc. but 
the common People confine it only to Anger. 
[It is for the last meaning that Johnson quotes 
the passage.] 


Simple: philosophically _ signifies single, but 
vulgarly foolish. [Watts also notes the 
opposition between simple and compound sub- 
stances, and the useful distinction in English 
between single and simple.] 

Star: When an Astronomer uses the Word Star in 
its proper and strict Sense, ’tis applied only 
to the fix’d Stars, but in a large Sense, it 
includes the Planets also. 

Examples of Watts’s exposition of historical 

development utilized by Dr. Johnson are 

Ballad, Dame and Jack. Ballad," says 

Watts, ‘ once signified a solemn and sacred 

Song, as weil as one that is trivial, when 

Solomon’s Song was called the Ballad of 

Ballads; but now it is applied to nothing but 

trifling Verse.’ Dame originally signified ‘a 

Mistress of a Family, who was a Lady, and 

‘tis used still in the English Law to signify a 

Lady; but in common Use, now-a-days it 

represents a Farmer’s Wife or a Mistress of 

a Family of the Lower Rank in the Country.’ 

Jack: ‘Footboys, who had frequently the 

common Name of Jack given them, were 

kept to turn the Spit or to pull off their 

Master’s Boots: but when Instruments were 

invented for both those Services, they were 

both called Jacks. [This is quoted by 

O.E.D. for the meaning of boot-jack.] 


10 All from the Logick. 
11To Bailey, a ballad is simply a song. In 
Dyche and Pardon 1744 it is also a song, ‘ but 
now commonly applied to the meaner sort, that 
are sung in the streets by the vulgar.’ 
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One fundamental difficulty for logicians 
and linguists is the way in which ordinary 
speakers use the same word in various senses 
determined by context or personal emphasis, 
Another is the way in which we alter the 
name of the same thing according to the par- 
ticular use or purpose we have in mind when 
we think of it. Of the former, for example, 
Watts notes get, sharp, sound and sweet. 
The word get is variously used: we say ‘to 
get Money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, 
to get a Stomach, to get a cold’ [and to get 
by heart].'* Sharp can mean both acute and 
acid: ‘So there is a Sharpness in Vinegar 
and there is a Sharpness in Pain, in Sorrow 
and in Reproach; there is a sharp Eye, a 
sharp Wit, and a sharp Sword: But there 
is not one of these seven [several in Johnson] 
Sharpnesses, the same as another of them, 
and a sharp East Wind, is different from 
them all.’ Sound may be used of the pulse, 
digestion and sleep, and so analogically of 
doctrine or speech. Sweet expresses ‘the 
pleasant Perceptions of almost every Sense: 
Sugar is sweet, but it hath not the same 
Sweetness as Musick; nor hath Musick the 
Sweetness of a Rose, and a sweet Prospect 
differs from them all: Nor yet have any of 
these the same Sweetness as Discourse, 
Counsel, or Meditation hath.’ 

The second group is well illustrated by 
flower, heads and salad. ‘If the blossom 
[of the plant] be of most Importance, we call 
it a Flower: such are Daisies, Tulips and 
Carnations...’ ‘If the Buds are made 
our Food, they are called Heads or Tops; 
so... Heads of Asparagus and Arfrti- 
choaks.’ 

‘If the Leaves are eaten raw, they are 
termed Sallad ... : If boiled, they become 
Pot-herbs: and some of those plants, which 
are Pot-herbs in one Family are Sallad in 
another.’ 

Johnson transferred ail these definitions 
and descriptions from Watts’s Logick to his 
dictionary. 

Watts was aware of the weakness of 
appeals to etymology for settling present-day 
meanings, and of the ambiguity, and 
difference of tone in words that began with 
the same original sense. ‘ The word strages 
signifies slaughter; stratum is Latin for a 
bed: stramen is straw; and stragulum is a 
quilt or coverlet; they are all drawn and 
derived from sterno, which signifies to throw 


12 So Johnson: ‘to get by heart’ is not in the 
Logick of 1725. 
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down, to kill, or to spread abroad. Let the 
criticks tell me what certain sense they could 
put upon either of these four words by their 
meer cognation with each other or their deri- 
vation from one common verb.’* He adds a 
comment on the difference between English 
honest and Latin honestum. 

From the Logick, we may take an English 
example of a word where etymology is 
similarly helpless—the word Bishop, which 
is literally overlooker, and so could signify 
an Overseer of the Poor, an Inspector of the 
Customs, a Surveyor of the Highways, or a 
Supervisor of the Excise.’ Watts notes the 
unity of the basic idea in all these words, and 
points out that the actual meaning of Bishop 
varies according to the opinions of men, who 
quarrel over it perpetually. 

Johnson took over or incorporated a 
number of Watts’s neat definitions, evidently 
feeling they needed no improvement. Some 
are commonplace words (occasionally with 
some odd twist) often not the easiest to tie 
down, such as green, grocer, silver and stool. 
Green is cited in the sense ‘half-raw’: 


Watts calls it an example of ‘ far-fetched 
analogy’ when we say the Meat is green, 


when it is half-roasted. ‘ A Grocer is a Man 
who buys and sells [tea]'* Sugar and Plums 
and Spices for Gain.’ Silver . . . is a white and 
hard Metal, next in Weight to Gold’. ‘Ifa 
Chair be defined a Seat for a single Person, 
with a Back belonging to it, then a Stool is 
a Seat for a single Person without a Back.’ 

Others are more abstract. ‘ Geography 
... ina strict Sense signifies the Knowledge 
of the Circles of the earthly Globe .. . in 
a little larger Sense, it includes the Know- 
ledge of the Seas also: and in the largest 
Sense of all, it extends to the various 
Customs, Habits, and Governments of 
Nations.’ ‘ The true notion of a humorist is 
one that is greatly pleased or greatly dis- 
pleased with little things: his actions seldom 
decided by the reason and nature of things.’ 
Parsing is giving an account of the forma- 
tions and changes of words, ‘their syntax 
and dependencies ’. 


ent of the Mind (ed. of 1822), Pt. 1, 


14 Logick, Ch. iv, of Words and their several 
Divisions: Observation 6 (a chapter full of sound 
historical fact and common sense). 

15 So in Johnson. But not in the Logick of 1725 
(or 1797). Johnson does not include tea in the 
sense of ‘an infusion of any herb’ etc, such as 
‘Sage-tea, Alehoof-tea, Lemon tea’ as listed by 
Watts and quoted by O.E.D. Presumably he was 
interested only in the real thing. 
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A third group is more technical: ‘ when a 
false Argument puts on... the Appear- 
ance of a true One, then it is properly called 
a Sophism or Fallacy.’ ‘When two or more 
Words signify the same Thing, as Wave and 
Billow, Mead and Meadow, they are usually 
called synonymous Words’. Synthetick 
Method is that which begins with the Parts 
and leads onward to the Knowledge of the 
Whole... .’” 

One wonders what Watts and Johnson 
would have made of the twentieth-century 
applications of synthetic. 

Words in Johnson’s Dictionary illustrated 
from Watts alone include Academick (n.), 
agility, amazingly, candour, Cartoon (which 
Watts spells ‘ carton’), compendium, compli- 
cate (adj.), conspicuously, co-ordinate, cope 
with,  dictator(ial), ductility, eclectick, 
fellow-creature, folio, geometer, inattentive, 
informant, manufacturer, oratorical, sono- 
rifick, telescope, thank offering, unfashion- 
able. Others of this group which are used as 
illustration also by O.E.D. are accom- 
modable, connexive, deistical, dichotomy, 
narrator, ontology, prudentials, quadruped, 
unenlarged, unexpectedness, unexposed, un- 
knowable, unpolite and unremembrance. 

There are also examples where Johnson 
quotes Watts for a special sense of a word: 
baser (metals), bind (one’s conscience), break 
up (company), bridle (metaphorically), can- 
ton (intellectual), concoct (mental food), 
corroborated (literally), cross (of a hare), 
crowd (to fill with confused multitudes), 
decline (grammatically), despond (theo- 
logically), discipline (instruction), fluttering 
(of thoughts), hard (forcible), integral 
(Maths.), just (accurate), period (time, sen- 
tence), power (mental), stick (be puzzled), 
strip off (metaphorically), table (index), 
thousand (indefinite number). 

This group too includes words for which 
O.E.D. also takes examples from Watts: 
chaste (words), circle (in argument), clothe 
(one’s thoughts), contravallation (the art), 
employ (commission), flourish (to use florid 
language), fluxions (in Maths.), fragment (of 
a poem), golden (rule), loose (rambling), 
lune (military formation), top (of plant). 
The O.E.D’s first example of fluttering in the 
transferred sense is dated 1823. 

Among non-technical words illustrated by 
Johnson from Watts’ are bitter-sweet, bogs, 
chair, cram, daubed, fagots, finery, fond, 


16 Johnson illustrates these words from other 
writers as well as from Watts. 
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foolery, gaudy, grin, Jackdaw, juice, mid- 
night, nail, narrow, oyster, paste, pencil, 
plaster, proud, ready, root, silk-weaver, 
skim, spell, squabble, (‘a low word’ says 
Johnson), summerhouse, tattle, vote, winter. 
Among the learned are anatomical, con- 
comitant, diaphoretick, enumeration, extrin- 
sick, forensick, multiform, nocturnal, obvert, 
periphrasis, philosopheme (‘an unusual 
word’: also quote by O.E.D.), polygon, 
precisian, signatures (not the common 
modern sense) and friplicity: many more 
technicalities of logic, mathematics and 
philosophy could be quoted. 

Though Johnson had arranged that Watts 
should be included in The Lives of the 
Poets,” he quotes very sparingly from his 
verse. I have noticed only these four: 

engrave, in The Improvement of the Mind, 
from a translation of Horace. 

prickle, from the same book, in a translation 
of Ovid. 

lune, Lyrick Poems Vol. II, The Victory of 
the Poles over Osman. 

Northwind, from the Doomsday Sapphics; 

Lyrick Poems, Bk. I. 

Watts would have been pleased to know 
that Johnson had laid him under such heavy 
contribution, for he had a strong sense of the 
value of dictionaries: ‘ These are to be con- 
sulted and used upon every occasion; and 
never let an unknown word pass in your 
reading without seeking for its sense and 
meaning in some of these writers."® 

Many of the words for which Johnson has 
an illustration from Watts only had of course 
been used before him—Johnson merely used 
a handy and familiar source. The evidence 
of O.E.D. shows that Watts has no pre- 
decessor so far as we know for his use of 
contravallation in the sense of the theory 
rather than the earthworks: that there are 
no earlier claimants to deistical (50 years 
earlier than deistic), inattentive, middle term 
(not in Johnson), unenlarged, and unknow- 
able; and the terms long and short Metre. 

Watts wished to adopt de-obstruent as a 
philosophical term. O.E.D. has no mention 
of this, but only of its medical applications. 
In his Brief Scheme of Ontology, Ch. x.'* 
Watts writes: 

A natural permissive Cause removes natural 
impediments, or obstructions, and this may be 
called a de-obstruent Cause. 


17 Life, III, 126, 370. : 
18 Improvement of the Mind (1822), Pt. 1, ch. iv, 


p. 55. 
19 Op. cit., p. 378. 
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In a footnote he adds : 

If the word De-obstruent were always used to 
denote a Cause removing natural obstructions, 
then we might leave the term permissive only 
to signify moral Causes of this kind. 

When Watts tries his hand at etymology, 
he can be as wide of the mark as any other 
eighteenth-century scholar. His classical 
knowledge is correct—witness his comments 
on the sterno group—but he thinks ‘ knave’ 
is from gnavus and ‘sound’ from sanus," 
But he is eminently sensible in his remarks 
on Grammar, which for him ‘ is nothing else 
but rules and observations drawn from the 
common speech of mankind in their several 
languages; and it teaches us to speak and 
pronounce, to spell and write with propriety 
and exactness, according to the custom of 
those in every nation who are or were sup- 
ae to speak and write their own language 

est. 

In Pt. 1 of The Improvement of the Mind, 
Ch. ii, Watts has wise advice about vocabu- 
lary: he is all for plain English, unencum- 
bered with outlandish terms, terms of art, 
sounding words and dark phrases, theatrical 
or courtly words, mean and vulgar ones: 
there is no need ‘to tell fine stories of the 
orbit and the revolutions, the radii and the 
limb, or circumference of a cart-wheel *! 

Again, in the chapter on the prejudices of 
men, he has some interesting things to say 
about word magic and party phrases, though 
his treatment of them belongs more to 
casuistry (in no bad sense) than to 
philology.”? 

And this reminds us that Watts was first 
and foremost a Christian teacher: do his 
definitions show us anything of his mind on 
this fundamental matter? I think they 
reveal a historical sense, and a coolness of 
judgment going hand in hand with his 
fervour. There is historical justification for 
his comment on heretick—‘ When a Papist 
uses the word Hereticks, he generally means 
the Protestants: when a Protestant uses the 
Word, he means any Persons wilfully (and 
perhaps contentiously) obstinate in funda- 
mental Errors.* (The O.E.D. curiously 
enough quotes the first half of this definition 
but not the second). And when we remem- 
ber the heat that definitions of Church can 
generate, it is interesting to find Dr. Watts, 

20 Logick, Pt. 1, ch. iv, pp. 105 and 109. 
—oe of the Mind, Pt. 1, ch. xx, 


p. 2 
22 Op. cit., Pt. 1, Ch. v. 
23 Logick, Pt. 1, iv, p. 108. 
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in complete historical detachment, making 
his bow to Martin, Jack and Peter with equal 
politeness : 

‘sometimes the same Word means a 

Synod of Bishops, or of Presbyters, and 

in some Places it is the Pope and a general 

Council.’** 

For him there is not much difference 
between a bigot, a dogmatist, and a perse- 
cutor,”° and he can sum up his own attitude 
by saying ‘ Perhaps there is no man nor set 
of men upon earth whose sentiments I 
entirely follow. . Truth does not always 
go by the lump, nor does error tincture and 
spoil all the articles of belief that some one 
party professes ’.2° And so his own defini- 
tion of the Church is simply ‘a Congrega- 
tion of faithful Men, who profess Christian- 
ity and the two ordinances . . 3" and his 
definition of ‘ Religion or Virtue taken in a 
large Sense’ is ‘our Duty to God and our 
Neighbour ’**—morally, much better than 
Johnson’s own. He quotes Watts here... 
but Watts says nothing about Virtue founded 
on ‘expectation of future rewards and 


punishments ’. Susie I. TucKER. 
Bristol. 


*4 Op. cit., Pt. 1, vi, 

25 Improvement of the "Mind (1822), Pt 

24. Cf. Logick, Pt. u, iii, pp. 329- 30° where 
Bogmatist and eptic are held up as examples of 
contrary prejudices—the one ‘is sure of every- 
thing’, the other ‘ believes nothing ’. 

26 Improvement of the Mind, p. 275 of the 1795 


edition. 
27 Logick, Pt. 1, ch. iii, p. 66. 28 Op. cit.. p. 97. 


, Ch. i, 


DODSLEY’S CONTRIBUTION 


HISTORIANS of the origins and early 
development of English drama owe a 

debt to Robert Dodsley for his great 
“service to literature” in collecting and 
publishing his Select Collection of Old Plays 
(12 vols., 1744), as George Sherburn notes, 
for the reason that “the Collection served 
to keep in mind the lesser Elizabethans ”’.' 
In addition, eighteenth-century critics and 
anthologists of pre-Elizabethan English 
drama were obligated to Dodsley not only 
for his reprinting of James Wright's Historia 
Histrionica in the eleventh volume of the 
Collection, a major source of knowledge at 
the time, but also for the informative 
“Preface” to the Collection (I, xliv ff.) 
1 Albert C. Baugh, ed., A Literary History of 


England (New York and London: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948), p. 1005n. 
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which they continued to utilize well into the 
next century.’ 

Appearing in print some twenty years 
before Bishop Percy’s essay “On _ the 
Origin of the English Stage ” in his Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry (1765) and thirty 
years before the publication of the first 
volume of Thomas Warton’s History of 
English Poetry (1774), Dodsley’s “* Preface” 
was by contrast with the two later works 
much less rich in general knowledge and in 
precise details of early dramatic attempts, 
but it remained for many decades a source 
of ready reference and borrowing for 
essayists and compilers, not all of whom 
seem to have thought it worth the trouble 
to search out the originals for themselves, or 
to acknowledge indebtedness to Dodsley. 
Bishop Percy carefully noted his reliance 
upon the “ Preface”; others did not always 
do so.* 

In the 1750s, three authors made good use 
of the “ Preface”. The first, William Rufus 
Chetwood, published a compilation which 
he titled, in full: The British Theatre, Con- 
taining the Lives of the English Dramatic 
Poets; with an Account of All Their Plays. 
Together with the Lives of Most of the 
Principal Actors. as well as Poets. To which 
is prefixed, A Short View of the Rise and 
Progress of the English Stage, Dublin, 1750. 
The “Short View” consists of an abridge- 
ment of the “Labours of an Ingenious 
Writer now living” (p. ii), that is, Robert 
Dodsley. Omitting the preliminary remarks 
in the “ Preface ” on Italian, French, Dutch, 
and German theatres, Chetwood started with 
Dodsley’s first paragraph on the English 
drama and followed his original virtually 
word for word. Six years later, Colley 
Cibber produced the fourth edition of his 
Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, 
Comedian, and Late Patentee of the Theatre- 
Royal. With an Historical View of the 
Stage during his Own Time. Cibber noted 
in the title for the section that his account 
of the “Rise and Progress of the English 
Theatre ”, was “ Extracted from the Preface 
to the Collection of Old Plays, in 12 vols.” 
(II, 109). The fact that R. and J. Dodsley 


2 Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley: poet, publisher 
and_ playwright (London, 1910)., pp. 63-64, 
attributes the composition of the “ Preface ” solely 
to Dodsley; see René Wellek. The Rise of English 
Literary History (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941), p. 219, n. 40. 

3 Thomas Percy. Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry (London, 1823), 1, 244n. 
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were his publishers could well be significant; 
at any rate, Cibber omitted only the initial 
and final two paragraphs of the “ Preface ”’. 
A third work in this decade is A General 
View of the Stage, London and Dublin, 
1759, by Thomas Wilkes. Although Wilkes 
added details on medieval acting, stage 
settings, and decoration not to be found in 
Dodsley, this brief account is largely depen- 
dent upon the information set forth in the 
“Preface”. Wilkes condensed, reordered 
somewhat, and rephrased, but almost all his 
statements may be found in Dodsley. 

In the following decade, David Erskine 
Baker published his two volume Companion 
to the Play-House: Or an Historical Account 
of All the Dramatic Writers (and _ their 
Works) that Have Appeared in Great 
Britain and Ireland from the Commence- 
ment of our Theatrical Exhibitions to the 
Present Year 1764. Baker’s introductory 
sketch on the “Rise and Progress of the 
English Stage” (I, viii ff.) follows Dodsley 
almost verbatim, with slight omissions, 
changes of “I” to “we”, etc. A footnote 
reference to Cibber’s Apology suggests that 
Baker may have been working also from 
Cibber’s version as well as from the original 
“Preface”, and that Baker made some 
attempt to acknowledge his source (I, xxiv). 
But full indebtedness to Dodsley is plain. 
Moreover, the two extracts published subse- 
quently in the London Magazine, the first 
titled “Origin of the English Stage”, and 
the second, “ The British Theatre’, present 
in condensed form some of the materials 
that Baker had from Dodsley.* 

During the period from the 1770s until 
1812, a few books on the English theatre 
indicate continuing use of Dodsley’s 
“Preface”. The author of the Origin of 
the English Drama (Oxford, 1773), Thomas 
Hawkins, certainly knew Dodsley’s Collec- 
tion and Percy’s Reliques, though his 
indebtedness to both is in general rather 
than in specific phrase or fact. But at least 
three later publications show unmistakable 
reliance upon Dodsley. The anonymous 
Playhouse Pocket Companion, or Theatrical 
Vade-Mecum, 1779, presents a short history 
of the English stage with brief mention of 
events listed by date of occurrence (pp.[13]- 
46). Nearly all these observations may have 

4 xxxiv (1765), 151-52; xxxvi (1767), 265-67. 

5 The extract in the London Magazine, xlii 
(1773), 632-34, ‘“‘A History of the English Drama 


till the Time of Shakespeare”, is merely a con- 
densation of Hawkins’ book. 
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been taken directly from Chetwood’s British 
Theatre as noted later in Biographia 
Dramatica,’ but since Chetwood borrowed 
from the “Preface” word for word, the 
principal obligation is plainly to Dodsley, 
rather than to his copyist. Once again, 
Joseph Haslewood’s two volume Secret 
History of the Green Room, 1795, returns 
to the “ Preface”, for “A Short Sketch of 
the History of the English Stage” (I, xv. 
xxvii). Haslewood omitted full paragraphs, 
changed dates, and inserted occasional 
observations, but his authority is Dodsley, 
for he relied mainly on the facts and phrase- 
ology of the “Preface”. Finally, in 1812, 
Biographia Dramatica, an expansion of 
Baker’s Companion to the Playhouse (some- 
what revised and printed as Biographia 
Dramatica by Isaac Reed in 1782) edited by 
Stephen Jones, presented a slightly con- 
densed version of the original Dodsley 
“Preface” with minor omissions and 
changes in wording: Baker’s acknowledge- 
ment of indebtedness and 
Cibber were also retained (I, xi-xix). 

To be sure, literary historians like Bishop 
Percy and Thomas Warton went far beyond 
Dodsley’s statements in their search for 
evidence of early English dramatic activities. 
For Dodsley did not demonstrate extra- 
ordinary antiquarian zeal or strong interest 
in England’s literary past. Nevertheless his 
Collection did offer drama critics and 
historians of the stage enough information 
to warrant their use of this little treatise for 
more than half a century. G B Scnicx. 


Purdue University. 
® London, 1812, I, Ixxiii. 


TWO ERRORS IN BOSWELL’S LIFE 


OF JOHNSON 
HE importance of establishing an 
accurate canon of Dr. Johnson's 


writings makes it necessary that all state- 
ments defining what we may expect to find 
in his style be carefully examined so that 
error will not displace works with otherwise 
adequate claims. 

Boswell made two claims for Johnson’s 
style which have gone unchallenged. In the 
Life (ed. by Hill-Powell (Oxford, 1934], 
IV, 190) Boswell states: “He disapproved 
of parentheses; and I believe in all his 
voluminous writings, not half a dozen of 
them will be found. He never used the 
phrases the former and the latter, having 
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observed, that they often occasioned 
obscurity; he therefore contrived to con- 
struct his sentences so as not to have 
occasion for them, and would even repeat 
the same words in order to avoid them.” 
If Johnson’s writing is compared with 
that of other important figures of the age 
it will be found to use far fewer paren- 
theses and distributives of this kind: Field- 
ing, for example, is as rich in them as 
Johnson is barren. But the marks and the 
terms are easily found in his writing, so 
that Boswell’s statement is inaccurate. Even 
in the Life itself, one can find many more 
than six uses of parentheses in material that 
Boswell quotes from Johnson’s writing. One 
is found in Johnson’s translation of Virgil, 
Pastoral I (I, 51), another in the translation 
from the Sixth Book of the Iliad (I, 53), a 
third in a Latin diary entry (I, 80), a fourth, 
fifth and sixth in a letter to Cave (I, 120, 
121, Chapman’s No. 5), a seventh in 
another letter to Cave (I, 122, Chapman’s 
No. 7), and an eighth in a letter to Levett 
(I, 161, Chapman’s No. 19), to go no 
further. At one time I had found sixty 
when I stopped counting, and the actual 
total is possibly three times that figure. 

As for the phrases “the former” and 
“the latter”, some estimate of their 
frequency in Johnson’s writing is gained 
from the fact that they appear but twice in 
the entire Rambler (Nos. 31 and 184: Works 
(Oxford, 1825], II, 153; ILI, 359). Elliptical 
uses of either term are not uncommon; in 
the Debates, “‘ former” is used by itself at 
least fourteen times. In the “ Letter on Du 
Halde’s History of China” (Gentleman's 
Magazine, XIII, 365) “latter” and “ first” 
are found together, as they are in Rasselas 
(Ch. X, par. 1). Both terms are found 
together, I believe for the first time, in the 
“Preface” to the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1740 (X, v), which contains also three 
instances of “former” and one of 
“latter” used elliptically. The complete 
construction is found again in the Debates 
(G.M. XII, 616). It is used in Sermon 
XXI (Works, IX, 482), and in the Life of 
Pope (Lives of the English Poets, ed. by 
G. B. Hill [Oxford, 1905], III, 141). And to 
cite one more instance, it is found in 
Rasselas where the Prince says: “ But, 
possessing all that I can want, I find one day 
and one hour exactly like another, except 
that the latter is still more tedious than the 
former” (Chap. III, par. iii, Rasselas, ed. 
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R. W. Chapman [Oxford, 1927], p. 18). But 
the very best example is Johnson’s statement 
that “ ‘ The same arguments which are used 
against Gop’s hearing prayer, will serve 
against his rewarding good, and punishing 
evil. He has resolved, he has declared, in 
the former case as in the latter’”, a remark 
the source of which is none other than 
Boswell himself (Life, “The Tour to the 
Hebrides’, 16 August, V, 38. The edition 
of the Tour edited by Dr. Chapman, and 
that by Professors Pottle and Bennett are 
silent on the matter.) 

It is interesting that G. B. Hill, whose 
edition of Rasselas appeared in the same 
year as did his edition of the Life, evidently 
did not notice that Johnson’s text contradicts 
Boswell, for Hill is silent on the passage. 
It is also remarkable that he ascribed to 
Johnson a debate containing these terms 
(Life, I, 509). He did, however, note them 
in an anecdote that Steevens related of 
Johnson, and challenged the accuracy of the 
story and thus the trustworthiness of its 
author (Johnsonian Miscellanies (Oxford, 
1897], II, 312 & n. 3.). It is, however, clear 
I believe that if Steevens’s story is unreliable 
it cannot be because Johnson is made to use 
these phrases. He did use them, and their 
presence in an ascribed work cannot be cited 
to disprove Johnson’s authorship. 

F. V. BERNARD. 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 
(Continued from cciv. 231) 

Sat. 8th. Breakfasted with Mr. Farrel. 
detained at the Office till 4. for My Lord 
who did not come walked in the Park this 
Evg. with Miss Butcher & her Sist: she chats 
away to me now like any Thing, said she 
was at Ranelagh & looked for, me, if I 
looked for Her would not say so in all Pro- 
bability, went to my Office as desired by Mr. 
Morin but had no Business walked with 
Hayes & Hunter, this Evg., who are two 
flirts, & not the Thing at all. 


Sun. 9th. At 11. went to Mr. Farrel’s, & He 
& Gray & I, took an Airing in his Cousin’s 
Coach thro’ Hampstead which was very 
pleasant. after Dinner drest & went to Ld. 
Lindores where I drank Tea with Mrs. 
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Whitfield Miss Hunter etc. who is very thick 
with Hayes. I afterwards walked in the 
Green Park, where Coy. begins to walk of an 
Evg. now, & met Sally Arnold there, who 
talks away finely, She shewd a Piece of a 
Bridal Garter (Silver & Gold) that Mrs. 
Fraser had sent her. 


Mon. 10th. I must own if I have any 
Uneasiness particular to myself, it is that 
about Marriage & Settling. as one’s future 
Happiness depends so much upon the well 
doing It, 1 am determined to behave discreet. 
& must wait a little to see what Turn Things 
take. 


Tues. 11th. calld at Mr. Charlewood’s & 
got his Tickets for to Morrow Night. & at 
Mr. Dutens.*® 


Wed. 12th. Took a Walk in the Walk and 
bowed to Miss Rookes, & calld at Mr. 
Andrews whose Wife died about Yesy 
fortnight. I see her a Week before & 
thought she could not long survive. Mr. 
Larpent Fetherston & I went to Ranelagh 
to Night & see a deal of good Compy tho’ 
I own I wanted some lady of the female 
Order that I like to be there, I see Miss 
Hayes & Hunter but they are two Coquets 
& behave very foolish, & make People talk 
scandalously of them, tho’ I don’t know how 
true, 


Thurs. 13th. Pleasant Weather now. Kg. & 
Queen go soon to reside at Buckingham, 
while, it is said, St. Jas. is repairing, Great 
Stirr in the Ministry they push hard at the 
D. of Newcastle, tho’ they can’t get Money, 
without Him, he has so strong Interest. 
Mr. Wace goes into the Country 20 miles & 
returns by 1 or 2. his Particularity must 
prevail I tumbled down in the Gardens & 
hurt my Thigh. very providential for me I 
broke no Limb. Mr. Martheille & Mrs. 
Armitage Mor. & I played at Quadrille. 


Fri. 14th. In Consequence of the Kg’s 
message to both Houses, the Commons 
voted a Loan of Credit for a Million. 
walked in the Gardens after Dinner & see 
Miss Horn, I did not recollect to have seen 
her before tho’ to be sure I must at the Win- 
dow. I am in some suspence about her & 
Miss Walker, tho’ the latter has rather the 
ascendancy but It is difficult to determine 
where I am Such a Stranger as I am to both. 
36 Mr. Dutens, chargé d’Affaires, Sardinia. 
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Played at Cards with Crisp Armitage & my 
Mother. 


Sat. 15th. Mr. Wace at Hounslow & back 
by 12. an odd Fellow. Miss & Mrs. Ways 
drank Tea & played at Quadrille with my 
Mor & Mrs. Armitage, who is always upon 
our Backs, I am quite tired of her I must 
say. I took a Walk in the Park with Hayes 
& Hunter as I did this Evg. in going Home 
I met Miss (blank) of Tavistock Street. 


Sun. 16th. At Chapel Mg. & after: wald in 
the Park with Maccartha of the Gds. Drank 
Coffee at the Smyrna, & walld in the Green 
Park & lower Park with Miss Cushnee; out 
of our window see Miss Fowler, & Miss 
Horm walking in the Garden. 


Mon. 17th. Changes in the Ministry talked 
of very much. I could wish they were all 
settled and unanimous in pushing on the 
War with Vigour. 


Tue. 18th. Talk of Changes still. Mr. 
Wright & Shadwell talked if my Lord went 
out of his giving mee 200 a yr. I wish I 
could see It, they did It to annoy me but 
did not succeed. I drank Tea, Téte A Téte 
with Miss Phil Way, who recommended Miss 
Horn to me who I see in the Park but not 
her Face enough to distinguish It. I calld 
with Hayes & Hunter, & calld at Lord 
Lindores & Home by 10. 


Wed, 19th. The Dukes of Portland & Man- 
chester Ld. Chamberlain to the Queen both 
died about this Time. 


Thur. 20th. Walkd in the Park with Miss 
Wares one of whom is a very pretty Girl. 
about 3 weeks since my Lord has been at 
the Office. I do not think It looks well, 
indeed, they talk of nothing but changes in 
the Ministry, & say, Lord Bute is to be Ld. 
Chamberlain 


Fri. 21st. a fine seasonable Rain. at 6’s & 
7’s without ever seeing my Lord at the 
Office 


Sat. 22nd. I breakfasted with Farrel, at the 
Office by 12 & found a Note from Royer to 
meet Him at 1. & He did not come to me 
till past 2. when he said It was too late to 
dine at Mr. Williams at Epsom as we 
intended, at 3 we set out for Epsom & got to 
the Downs at past 5. Royer, in going along, 
mentioned that the Duke of Newcastle had 
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his Farewell Levee yesy & had 200 people. 
He said His Grace had given him 200 a 
year more in the Treasury by putting Him 
on the Revenue Branch & that Things might 
change, Which is my firm Opinion for Lord 
Bute never can continue long at the Head 
of the Treasury. see Mrs. & Miss Williams 
& Mr. who was barely civil, the duke was 
talking to Him. see Mrs. Cuerden too, she 
was civil as well as her Coy. at 9 set out 
for Home without being at Williams’ House, 
who never asked me & where I shall not go. 
& got Home with Fetherston who I set down 
for Vauxhall by 11. see Mr. Wright & Rousil- 
let there Royer said Lord Bute is to have a 
Blue Garter 


Sun. 23rd. At Chapel then wald in our 
garden with Miss Ph: Way & Miss Fowler 
who is a very pretty sensible Girl. see Miss 
Horn there. wald in the Park a bit with 
Lady Lindores & Miss Hayes & Hunter 
drank Tea at Mrs. Wares & all her Family,*’ 
which I had not done a great while past. 
wald in our Gardens at Night. 


Mon. 24th. All the Great People at Court 
& very busy upon the changes there that 
take place next Wedy (they say) my Mor 
advised me not to speak to My Lord as I 
intended today about my Affairs, for every 
Body looks sharp about them at these Times; 
I think I have better Pretensions from Lord 
Bute than I had from Lord Holderness. In 
great Suspence how to act, whether to 
speak or not, concluded not to speak to Him 
today, to see what that would produce, they 
at the Office resolve upon Nothing, nor can- 
not, but must submit to Changes & Counter- 
changes. walkd in the Garden & Park to 
Night. not at all easy upon these Changes 
as I am unsettled quite which way to take. 


Tue. 25th. At last I am confirmed by the 
Circulars I wrote today that Lord Bute is to 
be at the Head of the Treasury & Mr. Geo. 
Grenville our Master. Still in Suspence 
how to proceed, see Mr. Jenkinson & 
thought of speaking to him. which I deter- 
mined to do this afternoon as soon as I get 
to the Office, & when I was there this Evg. 
had no opportunity to speak, so I deferrd 
It till to Morrow. 


Wed. 26th. Mr. Wright asked me this Mg. 
if I thought or had any Hopes of going with 
My Lord into the Treasury, as He intended 


87 Mrs. Ware and family, Charles’s future in-laws. 
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to speak about that Himself I told Him I 
had not thought of that yet but must speak 
to Mr. Jenkinson a Word or Two upon my 
Situation in the Office; and accordingly I 
went up to My Lord’s to speak to Him, & 
I could find by his anst that I had not much 
to expect from Him, for He said He should 
mention me with the rest, but said Nothing 
of assisting me particularly, Fetherston he 
said went with My Lord but his Ldp. had 
mentioned Nobody else to Him. He, if he 
pleased could be my Friend but will not.— 
Mr. Fetherston walkd Home with me & 
drank Tea with me. 


Thur. 27th. Prince Willm** & Lord Bute 
made Knights of the Garter. uneasy and 
unsettled in my Mind at hearing Brummell 
goes out of the Office with Jenkinson, & 
fear I shall not have any Good at all come 
from all my Hopes & attendance about their 
Lordships Jenkinson took Care to keep me 
from My Lord’s Favor & knowing Him as 
much He could but too plainly shews Him- 
self now. Fetherston wald with me to 
Covent Garden & I drank Tea with Him at 
the Piazza Coffee House, & wald in the 
Park see Morrison & Young Larpent who 
told me, His Far had been with Mr. Gren- 
ville (our Master) & Jenkinson said he took 
Fetherston & Brummell with Him into the 
Treasury, Young Larpent very Mad at Mr. 
Jenkinson, who, indeed, forfeits every 
Body’s good Word by his bad his false 
Behaviour 


Frid. 28th. My Lord Bute came today & 
introduced Mr. Geo Grenville to Us all, 
they both said they should be glad to co- 
operate in shewing Us any Mark of Regard 
& doing what They could to serve Us. 
Before they came, I asked Jenkinson’s 
Advice whether He thought it prudent to 
speak to My Lord for any Thing, or not, He 
said by no Means, I mentioned my Concern 
for not going with his Lordship & said I 
hoped By having been about his Lordship I 
might have proved useful to Him elsewhere, 
He made little or no Answer to the pur- 
pose, only that My Lord had said He should 
take Fetherston, & said, to him, I suppose 
you will take yr Boy (meaning Brummell) 
which I am sure was a Lye of his own mak- 
ing, & by the whole Tenor of his Discourse, 
I could but too plainly discover that He is a 
False Rascal & turns out very different from 
38 Prince William, the King’s brother. 
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what I expected, & that if he had had a 
Mind (which it was cruel in Him not) He 
might have made a Man of me by putting 
me about my Lord, But as I told Him the 
Clock was Struck. My Lord Bute, upon 
going thro’ my Room, stopt & spoke to me, 
He said, J might depend upon It, He should 
not forget me but would do something for 
me, or Words to that Effect. Jenkinson 
immediately said, you see how my Lord 
thought of you Himself, I—answered Sr. I 
hope you will too, for I leave It all for you 
to think of me when Opportunity Offers. 
Mr. Weston told me He had mentioned to 
Mr. Grenville the Employ I had about My 
Lord, but He was undetermined about his 
coming to the Office, by which Reply I am 
apt to think I shan’t be about Him. all I 
want It for is, in order to see My Lord when 
He comes to the Office & remind Him of 
His Promise by his seeing me. In the Evg. 
I took a Turn in the Park with Miss Hayes 
& Hunter & Mrs. Fraser & Miss Arnold 
after drinking Tea at Home with Mrs. 
Hoskins Proctor & Way. 


Sat. 29th. I hear Mr. Weston is to be Sole 
Secry. with double Pay. Mr. Morin to have 
Mr. Jenkinson’s Lodgings in the Office, at 
which, I believe old Larpent will be dis- 
pleased the young is sufficiently already at 
Mr, Jenkinson for not carrying him into the 
Treasury, Mr. Wright also strived to go 
there, but It would not do. He did not 
behave honest by advising me not to go 
except I was asked, & to ask Him. Larpent 
is very young tho’ very like his Father in 
saving Himself. Mr. Jenkinson introduced 
Mr. Chs Lloyd to me, who he said Mr. Gren- 
ville had brought into the Office. 


Whit. Sun. 30th. May. I breakfasted at Mr. 
Crisp’s at 7, & He carried me in his Chair 
to Wandsworth (a pleasant Ride) I looked at 
the Old Office, where My Lord sees Coy 
tomorrow was at the French Chappel, & wald 
thro’ the Park with Martheille. at Chapel 
this after. drank Tea & wald in the Park 
with Miss Cushnee, & 3 other Ladies. 
Fetherston calld me in Pall Mall to know 
how I managed about the names being 
shewn to My Lord of the Coy as He is to 
do that Office, tho’ he has sneered at me for 
it. but So is the World 


May. 31st. & Whitsun Monday. Beautiful 
Weather & we have had It for some Time 
past so. Mr. Grenville at the Office, My 
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Lord Bute had a Levee of 316 People at the 
old Office. Jenkinson & Fetherston were there 
I attended upon Mr. Grenville & he speaks 
to me very civilly, by my Name. I hope if 
I Continue to be about Him I shall have an 
opportunity of seeing Lord Bute & remind. 
ing Him of his Promise. Mr. Weston taken 
very ill yesy but is much better. 


Whit. Tues. June Ist. fine Weather & fine 
Moon Light Nights thought of going to 
Wandsworth Fair but could not I dined so 
late 


J. S. LE FANU’S “THE COCK AND 
ANCHOR ”: NOTES FOR 0O.E.D. 


. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S first novel, 
The Cock and _ Anchor, published 
anonymously at Dublin in 1845, neither is 
nor deserves to be widely read today. But 
it has a little to contribute to the dictionary 
record of English. 

One usage unrecorded in O.E.D., though 
it pretty certainly occurs elsewhere, is that 
of bruin in the figurative sense of bear 
(sb. 2): ‘he has been a perfect bruin’ 
(I, 55). The nonce-word scamphood (one 
quotation from Carlyle, 1866) is found at 
I, 257: ‘he was ripe for the domestic 
virtues, and ought to renounce scamphood ’. 
For the Gallicism torrentuous, O.E.D. has 
two quotations, the first (Thackeray, 1840) 
in a translation from French; Le Fanu has 
‘one torrentuous and stunning volume of 
sound’ (I, 90). The first O.E.D. quotation 
for flog 2.a is a.1841, and the second from 
Le Fanu’s second novel, Torlogh O’Brien 
(1847); he here uses it absolutely: 
‘punctuality flogs’ (II, 154). One earlier 
instance that pretty clearly depends merely 
on the incompleteness of the O.E.D. record 
is ‘Doctor Mallarde was a doctor-like per- 
son, and, in theatrical phraseology, looked 
the part well’ (I, 341); see O.E.D. Look 
v.9.e (1883). One late instance is the sub- 
stantival disappoint (two quotations in 
O.E.D., the second a.1656): ‘a_ private 
party, engaged two days since for fear of a 
disappint’ (III, 27). This last quotation 
introduces the complication that some of the 
dialogue is in dialect, and that the dramatic 
date is 1710. The date seems to be of little 
importance, though Le Fanu has scattered 
his text with a few eighteenth-century usages. 
(On the other hand, flog, cited above, 
anachronistically occurs in a letter.) 
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There are a number of quasi-proverbial 
comparisons worth mentioning: * as sure as 
light’ (II, 117), ‘as sure as there’s six sides 
to a die’ (III, 65), ‘1 lost the masther as 
clane as a new shilling’ (III, 71). Other 
expressions with a proverbial ring are 
‘enough to make a pig laugh’ (III, 73), and 
‘throwing up the little finger [=drinking 
heavily]’ (III, 143). J. C. MAXWELL. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


OUIDA’S “IDALIA ”: THE SOURCE 
OF ITS MOLDAVIAN SCENES 


§° ME years ago Professor Claudiu 
Isopescu, who was interested in Anglo- 
Rumanian literary connections, wrote to me 
that he had heard that one of Ouida’s novels 
was set in Moldavia. I investigated and 
found Jdalia, which appeared in serial form 
from 1865 to 1867, and then as a three- 
volume novel. It is a typical early Ouida 
tale of high romantic passion, and is played 
against a background of political conspiracy 
in Italy and other parts of Europe, a back- 
ground which reminds us of her father’s 
alleged activities as a Bonapartist agent. 

The hero, Erceldoune, is by profession a 
diplomatic courier. He is entrusted with 
dispatches for Moldavia, where an English 
envoy is at Jassy, charged with a special 
mission. The instructions which Erceldoune 
bore touched on “delicate matters of 
moment to the affairs of central and eastern 
Europe, and to the part which would be 
played by Great Britain in the event of the 
freedom of the southern states, and the 
success of the liberal party in Athens, 
Hungary, or Venetia”. Another English- 
man called Vane, “an adventurer associated 
with the ultra parties in Italy and Hungary ”, 
plans to have the dispatches intercepted, 
even if that should involve killing the 
courier. Erceldoune travels by way of Paris 
and Belgrade, across the lower angle of 
Transylvania and through the Carpathians, a 
route which, we are informed, is as familiar 
to him as the journey from London to Paris 
isto other men. As he gallops alone through 
a narrow defile, Erceldoune finds his path 
blocked by a fallen pine. It is an ambush. 
Half a dozen rifles cover him; his horse is 
Shot, but he refuses to surrender. With a 
swift gesture he flings the diplomatic bag 
into the foaming torrent far below; the 
rifles fire and he is left for dead. At dawn 
next day he sees the vultures gathering over- 
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head, utters a loud despairing cry, and 
striking out at a hovering bird, falls back 
senseless. His cry is heard by a woman 
with a wolf-hound; the pair are just in time 
to chase away the birds of prey. The woman 
sends the hound to fetch help, and at length 
he returns with two Moldavian peasants, 
who improvise a stretcher. On the woman’s 
instructions they bear the wounded man to 
the convent of Monastica. There he is 
nursed back to life by the nuns. He keeps 
asking them about a woman who had saved 
him. The two peasants, when questioned, 
insist that they found him. So the accom- 
plished Erceldoune beguiles his weeks of 
convalescence by painting a portrait of the 
face which he remembers seeing as he lay 
wounded in the pass. When he is well 
enough to depart, he leaves this picture 
behind with the Mother Superior, who uses 
it as an altar-piece. But Erceldoune cannot 
forget the face of the woman who saved 
him. One day as he is sailing off the coast 
of Sicily, he glimpses her again in a passing 
boat. So next spring he returns to Moldavia 
through the fatal pass and down to Monas- 
tica. There the Abbess welcomes him with 
the news that she has seen the woman of his 
picture, who has visited the convent. All 
that she can tell him is that the woman‘s 
name is Idalia. Erceldoune goes away, and 
the tale is no more concerned with Mol- 
davia; the drama is played out by the Bos- 
phorus and in Italy. 

At the time when Ouida wrote /dalia, she 
had never even crossed the Channel. Italy 
was, no doubt, a very familiar scene from 
fiction as well as from a very extensive travel 
literature. But why did she choose Mol- 
davia, and above all, from what model did 
she depict this strangely exotic and un- 
familiar background of life in a Moldavian 
convent? I stumbled upon the answer to 
the latter question in a second-hand book- 
shop, whence the trail led me to a set of 
Letters from the Principalities, which Lau- 
rence Oliphant wrote for Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ The first of these, published in 
June 1864, is entitled “ A Visit to the Con- 
vents of Moldavia”. Oliphant’s description 
of the convent of Agapia with its “little 
cottages, prettily distributed and divided by 
the neatest of fences” and its nuns “still 
artless children, happy, pleased and 
natural”, is clearly the model from which 
Ouida drew her convent of Monastica. I 

1 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, xcv, 732-747. 
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shall not quote parallel passages in the two 
descriptions, but pass straight to one point 
which seems to clinch the argument that 
Ouida was inspired by Oliphant’s article. It 
is a detail in Erceldoune’s ride through the 
forests. ‘“‘Now and then”, writes Ouida, 
“at rare intervals, a little hamlet buried in 
the recesses of the forest, whose few 
wretched women wore the Turkish yashmak, 
spoke of Moldavia”. This struck me at 
first sight as one of those delightful gaffes 
into which Ouida’s exuberant imagination 
sometimes led her. For instance, a few 
chapters later, we hear beside the shores of 
the Bosphorus “the buzzing of a little 
humming-bird tangled among the flowers ”! 
Surely the yashmak is almost as unfamiliar 
in the mountains of Moldavia as the hum- 
ming-bird by the Bosphorus. But looking 
at Oliphant, we find that when he crossed 
the Dniester from the Polish to the Ruman- 
ian side, he felt that he had moved from 
Europe to Asia, one of the symptoms being 
the costume of the peasantry: “ women with 
yellow Turkish boots, a white yashmak 
wrapped round the head, but leaving the 
features, nevertheless, visible”. If the 
head-dress leaves the features visible, it is 
no yashmak; it is a peasant woman’s head- 
cloth, a sort of wimple. So it is Oliphant 
who has led Ouida astray. 

Why did Ouida choose Moldavia? Evi- 
dently it suited her requirements in /dalia 
for two reasons. First, ever since their 
occupation by the Russians after the 
troubles of 1848, an occupation prolonged 
until it became one of the causes of the 
Crimean War, the Rumanian Principalities 
had been, if not in the limelight, at least 
less ignored by the British public than before. 
Their union in 1859 under Prince Cuza had 
caused a flutter, and his rule was that of a 
political adventurer. Moldavia could there- 
fore very plausibly be represented in a novel 
as an object of international intrigue. 
Secondly, Oliphant had ended his article 
with something of a rhapsody: “We... 
were sorely tempted to plunge into the wild 
valleys of the Bistritz, where convents nestle 
in unexplored recesses . . . where one may 
shoot chamois or catch trout; hunt bears or 
go picnics; sketch lovely scenery or learn 
Moldavian under pleasant auspices .. . 
where letters can’t reach you, and the cares 
of this life cannot penetrate; where comfort 
is combined with economy, and the only 
way of gliding back to the world is on a 
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raft”. This was just the sort of remote, 
wild, romantic country to be the background 
for the strange start of Ouida’s love-story; 
a country of forests and gipsies: “the 
refuge”, she says, “of necessitous wan. 
derers who have an inconvenient connection, 
a tiresome run upon them from the public, 
or a simple desire for a paradise where a 
woman will not follow them, where letters 
will not come, where the game districts are 
unbeaten, and the deep woods and wild 
valleys as yet unsketched and unsung”. In 
fact, her conception of Moldavia is similar 
to that of Central Africa in novels of pas- 
sion fifty years later, as a place where the 
hero goes to forget his disappointed love in 
big game hunting. E. D. Tapper. 
University of London. 


A NOTE ON “THE WASTE LAND” 


HE second paragraph of “‘ The Burial of 
the Dead” (lines 19-30), a passage rich 
in Biblical echoes and allusions, conducts 


the reader through the Waste Land by way © 


of Ezekiel, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, and perhaps 
Job.' Amid the ‘stony rubbish’ of this 
spiritual wilderness the prophet can point 
to but one refuge: 
Only 
There is shadow under this red rock, 
(Come in under the shadow of this red rock), 

If these and the next few lines remain, as 
Elizabeth Drew says, ‘very elusive’, it is 
certainly not for want of explication. Miss 
Drew herself finds here ‘ an ironic echo’ of 
Isaiah (‘ And a man shall be as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land, as rivers of 
water in a dry place’), and goes on, ‘ But 
the redness of the rock remains rather 
baffling. May it be a reference to the 
Mount of Purgatory reddened by the setting 
sun in Canto III of the Purgatorio?’ 
Before we answer, ‘No’, let us see what a 
more recent commentator has to say. For 
Grover Smith, Jr., the red rock ‘ emotion- 
ally recalls the Grail (sometimes figured as 
a stone) and Chrétien’s castle of ladies, “la 
roche de Sanguin.” It is an obscure symbol 
—altar-like and sacrificial, the rock of St. 


1 Cf. Eliot’s Notes, lines 20, 23; Cleanth Brooks, 
““The Waste Land: An Analysis” (in T. S. Eliot | 
A Study of his Writings by Several Hands, ed. 
B. Rajan (London, 1949), pp. 10-11; George 
Williamson, A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot (New 
York, 1953), p. 131. 

2 T. S. Eliot: The Design of his Poetry (London, 
1950), pp. 94-95. 
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Peter, the grotto of the sibyl—which the 
protagonist remembers as the scene of his 
failure in the Grail quest, as the entrance 
way to an intense revelation of death’.’ In 
place of Miss Drew’s Mount of Purgatory 
Professor Smith finds echoes of “The 
Death of Saint Narcissus”, ‘ where the glow 
of firelight turns a gray rock red’. Perhaps 
this is the only way in which a query such 
as Miss Drew’s can be met: not with a 
blunt negative (or affirmative, for that 
matter), but with the counterbuff scholastic. 

What is the reader to do with this 
embarrassing choice of riches? Recalling 
Empson on Ambiguity, one concedes that 
any or all of these meanings may be present, 
and will endeavour on reading the words 
‘red rock’ hereafter to bring to mind as 
many of them as possible. Yet unless one 
is to spend ten minutes at that point ticking 
off probabilities, one meaning is almost 
certain to remain dominant, looming larger 
than the red rock itself, to overshadow all 
others. What meaning is uppermost will of 
course vary from reader to reader, depend- 
ing on his predilections or the extent of his 
acquaintance with the work of Miss Jessie 
Weston. For anyone more familiar with the 
Bible than with the Grail legend or com- 
parative religion One meaning must surely 
present itself most forcefully, although 
attention does not seem to have been drawn 
to it—perhaps because of its obviousness— 
by the main commentators on the poem. 
In Exodus XVII, 1-6, we read that Moses, 
having led the children of Israel through 
the wilderness of Sin, arrived at Rephidim, 
where ‘there was no water for the people 
to drink’. When the people demanded 
drink, Moses appealed to God, and was 
instructed to smite the rock with his rod, 
whereupon water gushed forth. This story 
is allegorized in 7 Corinthians X, 4: ‘ our 
fathers . . . did all drink the same spiritual 
drink: for they drank of that spiritual Rock 
that followed them: and that Rock was 
Christ ’. 

A rock, then, is a familiar symbol not 
only for: the Christian Church (as Eliot 
wrote—sardonically—in “The Hippo- 
potamus ”’: 

Flesh and blood is weak and frail, 
Susceptible to nervous shock ; 


While the True Church can never fail 
For it is based upon a rock.) 


’T. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Plays: A Study in 
Sources and Meaning (Chicago, 1956), p. 73. 
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but for Christ. Thus the redness of the 
rock in “The Waste Land”, which Miss 
Drew found ‘rather baffling’, may be 
accounted for otherwise than by the setting 
sun in Canto III of the Purgatorio, or the 
firelight in ““ The Death of Saint Narcissus ”’. 
In English poetry there is a ‘red rock’ (red 
by implication, that is), in George Herbert’s 
** Love unknown ”: 
... a font, wherein did fall 

A stream of bloud, which issu’d from the side 

Of a great rock :* 
or, more familiarly, though perhaps with 
rather more relevance to the lines in “ The 
Waste Land”, in Augustus M. Toplady’s 
hymn: 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee; 

Let the water and the blood. 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 

There is no need to insist that the ‘ red 
rock’ in ““ The Waste Land” is the Church, 
or Christ, exclusively, but surely it is not 
asking too much of commentators to 
include this as a possible meaning (other- 
wise than by tortuous analogy with the 
vegetation myths), along with Chrétien’s 
castle of ladies, the grotto of the sibyl, and 


the rest. Gustav Cross. 
University of Sydney. 


4The Works of George Herbert, ed. F. E. 
Hutchinson (Oxford, 1941), p. 129. 


THE TERMS “ ACCIDENT-PRONE ” 
AND “ ACCIDENT-PRONENESS ” 


EN it became clear that accidents were 
concomitant to the growing com- 
plexities of the machine age, of which the 
increasingly widespread use of the auto- 
mobile was an example, psychologists were 
called upon in the 1920s to study the driver. 
The terms accident-prone and accident- 
proneness first appear in a Report to the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety of the Committee on Causes of 
Accidents (W. V. Bingham, Chairman), 
Appointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
(Hon. Herbert Hoover), Washington, D.C., 
1 March, 1926. 
II. Needed Research Into The Causes of 
Accidents. 
9. Analysis of Accident Data. 
(d) Characteristics of ‘repeaters’. 
Physical and mental characteris- 
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tics of drivers who have shown a 
proneness to accident (p. 10). 
The following examples are taken from a 
selected list: 


Personnel Journal (Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, New York, Walter V. Bingham, Director), 
December 1927, VI, 251-257. ‘Men Who Have 
Accidents. Individual Differences Among Motor- 
men and Bus Operators of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company.’ C. S. Slocombe and W. V. 
Bingham. ‘ This difference in proneness to acci- 
dents holds even when the question of blame is 
eliminated.’ (p. 252) 

Transactions, Seventeenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress, National Safety Council, 1928, Vol. III, 174- 
182. ‘Personality and Public Accidents—a Study 
of Accident-Prone Drivers. W. Bingham. 
*, . . it must be recognized that a small but danger- 
ous proportion of the accident-prone drivers are so 
constituted that no amount of special effort can 
——- for their constitutional handicaps.’ 
p. : 

Aera, December 1928, XIX, 721-723. ‘ Person- 
ality and the Accident Habit.’ Col. W. V. Bingham, 
Director, Personnel Research Federation, New 
York. ‘It is known, for example, that one of the 
most dangerous prone-to-accident drivers is the 
perso ‘wa suffers from a mild form of epilepsy.’ 
p. ; 

Service Bulletin of the Personnel Research 
Federation, January 1929, Vol. V, No. 2, ‘ Boston’s 
Success in Reducing Street-car Accidents.’ ‘ For 
nearly two years the staff of the Personnel Research 
Federation has been co-operating with the Boston 
Elevated Railway in the study of individual 
differences in accident proneness among its street- 
car motormen, and in the development of improved 
ways of reducing accidents.’ (p. 1) 

Public Safety, National Safety Council, March 
1929, no volume number. ‘ Boston Elevated Looks 
into ‘ Accident-Proneness,”’ Application of Find- 
ings Cuts Down Accidents During 1928.’ (p. 7) 

Comptes rendus de la TVitme conférence inter- 
nationale de psychotechnique, Paris: 1929, 343- 
344. ‘ Individual Differences in Proneness to Acci- 
dents... Col. W. V. Bingham and Dr. C. S. 
Slocombe. ‘Among the older and more experi- 
enced employees of the metropolitan railway where 
this study was made, half the accidents happen to 
only a fifth of the motormen. Among this relatively 
small group of prone-to-accident men have been 
found some whose poor record involved repetition 
of some particular type of accident, ...’ (p. 7) 


By 1929 the terms were in general use as 
shown by the successive Transactions of the 
Annual Safety Congress of the National 
Safety Council. Also in the Proceedings of 
the Seventeenth Annual Conference on 
Engineering, Ann Arbor. Michigan, 1931: 
‘The Prone-to-Accident Driver’, Walter V. 
Bingham, pp. 1-12; and in ‘The Human 
Factor’, Journal of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, London, May 1932, 
Vol. VI: The Accident-Prone Driver, Walter 
V. Bingham, pp. 158-169. 


MILLICENT BINGHAM. 
Washington, D.C. 
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IRVING AND MOORE AGAIN 


GOME years ago Thomas A. Kirby inform. 

atively sketched the friendship of 
Washington Irving and Thomas Moore as a 
study in Anglo-American literary relations 
and as an introduction to a new letter of 
Moore to Irving.’ The two letters printed 
here for the first time further disclose the 
cordial relationship and intimacy between 
the two men. 

They had met in Paris on December 21, 
1820, and acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship. The first new letter, written 
some six months after the meeting, adds 
details to the picture that we already possess 
of Irving moving easily in fashionable 
Anglo-American circles in Paris and seeking 
literary advice from Moore. 


{c. June 1821]? 
My dear Irving— 

Mind, you come dine with me on Wednes- 
day next at five—Lord Rancliffe* has fixed 
that day for our dinner & we are to be 
treated with the father-in-law* into the bar- 
gain—N’importe however—come at MS. 
time, and let me have the rest of the Author 

Yrs 
T. Moore 
Address: Monsieur Irving® 
The second letter, written more than a 


1“Trying and Moore: A Note on _ Anglo- 
American Relations”, MLN. Ixii (1947), 251-255, 

2 This letter, though it bears no date, may with 
fair certainty be assigned to a period between June 
20-24, 1821. Moore kept his journal in faithful 
and detailed fashion during 1820-21, and the only 
date he records on which Irving, Rancliffe and 
Granard dined at his house together is June 27, 
1821, a Wednesday; see Thomas Moore, Memoirs, 
Journal, and Correspondence, ed. Lord. John 
Russell (Boston, 1853-56). Furthermore, it_ was 
about this time that Irving was reading ‘‘ Buck- 
thorne’’ to him: see Stanley T. Williams, The Life 
of Washington Irving (New York, 1935), I, 202. 

I wish to thank Mr. R. Norris Williams. 2d, and 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for their 
kind permission to publish these letters. 

’ George (Parkyns). 2d Baron (1785-1850). Moore 
had known Rancliffe at least since 1806; see 
Memoirs, I, 191 

4George (Forbes), 6th Earl of Granard (1760- 
1837). Irving had first met the Granards through 
Moore; see Williams, I, 198. Moore had known 
the Granards for several decades; see Memoirs, 
passim. 

5 On the front of the letter Irving has written: 
‘This scrawled note from Moore the poet is the 
only autograph of note that I have by me at 
present. I am generally nretty well drained of 
everything of this kind.”” The envelone in which 
it is enclosed is addressed to Frank M. Etting, Esq., 
Philadelphia. 
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decade later, was sent shortly after Irving 
had returned to the United States after 
serving as Secretary of the American lega- 
tion in London. I can find no reference to 
Edward Maturin, for whose sake the letter 
was written, in any life of Irving, but it 
seems at least possible that Irving helped 
him in his teaching and literary career in 
the United States. 
Sloperton Cottage 
June 14 1832. 

My dear Irving—I trust the gentleman* who 
is to be the bearer of this note will be lucky 
enough to meet you in America, as I have 
no doubt that you will have both the power 
& wish to serve him in the trial of his 
fortune he is about to make in your Land 
of Adventure. His father’s name*’ will be, 
among all lovers of literature, a pass-port 
for him, and his own good dispositions will, 
I trust, show him not unworthy of such an 
introduction. 

I hope you received the letter, inclosing a 
scrap of Byron’s writing for Mr Van Buren,’ 
which I sent you through Byng.’ 

Yours, my dear Irving,, 
most truly 
Thomas Moore’® 
Washington Irving Esqre 

*Maturin 
Address: Washington Irving Esq. 

N. York. 

DaviID BONNELL GREEN. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


® Edward Maturin (1812-1881), teacher and writer. 
He settled first in South Carolina, later in New 
York City. 

"Charles Maturin (1782-1824), the dramatist and 
novelist. When Moore first met him is uncertain, 
but he speaks familiarly of him in his journal, 
Oct. 16, 1821, and doubtless met him either in 
Dublin or London considerably before that. 

® 8th President of the United States. Van Buren 
had visited Newstead Abbey in company with 
Irving, who had without doubt roused his enthusi- 
asm for the noble lord; see Williams, II, 25. Moore 
remarks in his journal, March 20, 1832, that Van 
Buren gave him “the idea of a well-bred and 
intelligent man”. On Anpril 4, 1832, he writes that 
he “went to look for the American Secretary of 
Legation, through whom I wished to send a scrap 
of Byron’s writing which I had promised to Van 
—. A. ar = a find him”’. 

robably the Hon. Gerald Frederick B 
(1785-1871), son of the Sth Viscount Torrington, 
given the nickname “Poodle” by Canning. He 
was one of the gentlemen ushers of the privy 
chamber and clerk in the Foreign Office. 

10 Robert Gilmor (1774-1848), Baltimore merchant 
and autograph collector, has written on the letter: 

is note from Anacreon Moore to W Irving was 
Sent to me by the latter in 1833”. 
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Readers’ Queries 





AWTHORNE’S “THE HOUSE OF 
THE SEVEN GABLES”: A SER- 
PENT IMAGE.—Undoubtedly, Hawthorne 
gleaned pseudo-scientific imagery from his 
own diverse readings, and it is the purpose 
of this query (1) to point out one possible 
source for a snake image found in a Haw- 
thorne novel and (2) to inquire if similar 
parallels between Hawthorne and Black- 
wood’s Magazine have been recently noted. 
In depicting the affect of Judge Pyn- 
cheon’s countenance upon Phoebe Pyncheon, 
Hawthorne in his The House of the Seven 
Gables (1851) writes that Phoebe was over- 
come by the “sultry, dog-day heat” of the 
Judge’s benevolence “which this excellent 
man diffused out of his great heart into the 
surrounding atmosphere, very much like a 
serpent, which, as a preliminary fascination, 
is said to fill the air with his peculiar 
odor ”’." 

In volume IV of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine—which, according to the records 
of the Salem Athenaeum library, Mary 
Manning, Hawthorne’s aunt, checked out of 
the library on January 16, 1827, and returned 
on January 21, in the same year with- 
drawing volume IV once again on Septem- 
ber 19, returning it on the 24th*—Hawthorne 
had two opportunities to read a_ brief 
account of a “ memoir on the subject of the 
fascinating power of serpents” delivered by 
Alexander Garden to the New York Histori- 
cal Society in September, 1817, in which 
Garden: 

attributed the phenomenon to an effluv- 

ium which the serpent voluntarily exhales 

at those times when it feels the desire of 
food, and the effluvium is of so deleter- 
ious a nature as to cause convulsions .. .° 


Furthermore, according to Blackwood’s 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne, The House of the Seven 
Gables, Volume VII of The Complete Writings of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in XXII volumes (Boston, 
1900), 172. 

2 Marion Kesselring, Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828- 
1850 (New York, 1949), p. 17 and p. 20. In 1827 
Hawthorne was reading and writing extensively 
while living in Salem with the Mannings, and it is 
very likely that his Aunt Mary Manning supplied 
him with many books from the Athenaeum. See 
Kesselring, p. 6. : 

3“ Literary and Scientific Intelligence’’, Black- 
ua Edinburgh Magazine, iv (October, 1818), 
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account, Garden “mentioned several in- 
stances in which men had been affected by 
the effluvium ”’. 

Thus Hawthorne’s image on the “ fascin- 
ating” power of serpents found in The 
House of the Seven Gables published in 
1851 does closely parallel Blackwood’s re- 
port of Garden’s memoir appearing in 
volume IV which Hawthorne could have 
read in January or September of 1827, but 
a glance through the journals of the novelist 
through 1850 shows nothing concerning the 
effluvium exhaled by serpents.* Have other 
parallels of a similar nature between Haw- 
thorne and Blackwood’s recently come to 
the attention of anyone? If so, a careful 
study of Hawthorne’s imagery in relation to 
Blackwood’s and perhaps other British 
periodicals may reveal interesting results. 


J. LASLEY DAMERON. 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
41 have checked Passages from The American 
Notebooks of The Complete Writings of Nathaniel 


Hawthorne, volume XVIII, and Randall Stewart’s 
The American Notebooks (New Haven, 1933). 


WANTED.—Source (1): 


“Come, you say, opinion trembles, 
Judgment shifts, convictions go: 
Life dries up, the heart dissembles, 
Only what we feel, we know... 
Is the pleasure that is tasted 
Patient of a long review? ...” 
(219th cent.) 

(2): “From that wild thing unbounded 
man would be” (known to be before 1681). 

Reference: Who “ counterfeited the noise 
of thunder by the sound of brass and horses’ 
hoofs” and so angered the gods? 

Location of a copy of (anon.): “The 
Bishop’s Tracts: a series of choice homilies, 
Christian instructions and counsels fitted for 
general circulation, by bishops and eminent 
divines of the United Church of England 
and Ireland” (London: Groombridge, 


1858, 8vo.). H. W. Jones. 
4 Malpas Grove, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


LAPY NEWBOROUGH.—I read with 

great interest M. Maurice Vitrac’s 
book Philippe-Egalité et M. Chiappini, 
Histoire d’une Substitution, on the subject 
of Lady Newborough’s claim to be the 
legitimate daughter and eldest child of the 
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Duke of Orléans. If other serious books or 
articles on this subject have appeared in 
French or English I should be very glad 
to have author, date, and title. I have Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s book in English, 


27 Southwood Avenue, London, N.6. 


LL-ROUNDER.—0O.E.D. cites the sense 
‘applied to a man who is able “all 
round”’’, but provides no quotation. Can 
any reader locate one from the Victorian 
period? Pre-1914 quotations for all-round- 
ness are also required for the forthcoming 
O.E.D. Supplement. RW. BurcHFIELD. 


40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


R. DANIEL DAVIES.—He was born 
about 1740; and married in 1765, at 
St. Paul’s Covent Garden, Lucy Ap Rhys of 
Scotsborough, near Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 
One of his children was Deborah Davies, 
the ‘lovely Davies’ and ‘ bonnie wee thing’ 
of Robert Burns. He is said in the various 
editions of Burns’s works to have been a 
Doctor at Tenby, but it is difficult to find 
out which kind he was. He does not appear 
in the Medical Directory for 1783. 
I should be glad if any reader can supply 
details of his career, and the date of his 


death. C. S. A. Dosson. 
House of Lords Library. 


Books FOR O.E.D. SUPPLEMENT.— 

It has proved impossible to obtain 
copies of some works, now out of print, for 
the use of the editorial staff. Any readers 
who would be willing to give, sell, or lend 
(for a protracted period) copies of any of the 
following books or periodicals are requested 
to get in touch with the Editor at 40 Walton 
Crescent, Oxford. 

1. American Notes and Queries, 1941-end 
of series (published in North Benning- 
ton, Vermont, U.S.A.). 

2. F. C. Bowen, Sea Slang. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 
1929.) 

3. W. E. Dommett, A Dictionary of Air- 
craft (1918). 

4. W. B. Faraday, A Glossary of Aero- 
nautical Terms (Royal Aeronautical 
Society, 1919). 

5. M. G. Farquharson and others, B.B.C. 
Glossary of Broadcasting Terms (1941). 
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6. E. S. Farrow, A Dictionary of Military 
Terms (1918). 

7.J. L. Hunt & A. G. Pringle, Service 
Slang (London: Faber, 1943). 

8. Hans Kurath and Bernard Bloch, 
Linguistic Atlas of New England (3 
vols. in parts; Providence, R.L.: 
Brown University, 1939-43). 

9, Hans Kurath and others, Linguistic 
Geography of New England (Provi- 
dence, R.I.: Brown University, 1939). 

10. Harold Wentworth, American Dialect 
Dictionary (New York: Crowell, 1944). 

11. Word Study, vols. I-XXXII; XXXIII, 
Nos. 1 and 2 (Springfield, Mass., 
US.A.: G. & C. Merriam & Co.). 


Further lists of desiderata will be pub- 


lished from time to time. R.W.B. 
Oxford. 
ARY E. COLERIDGE, “THE 


WITCH ”.—I should be most grateful 
to hear from any of your readers as to the 
correct interpretation and meaning of Mary 
E. Coleridge’s poem “ The Witch ”. 

This piece appears to be open to many 
interpretations, and none of these has con- 
vinced me as being the author’s own. 


(Mrs.) SyLviA M. Jury. 


31 Glasshouse Lane, Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire. 


ANIEL KING.—For some years we 
have been engaged on a study of the 
tombs of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
with a view to correcting what we suggest 
are inaccurate identifications of some of 
them. In the British Museum is a series of 
drawings by Smart Lethieullier of some of 
the De Vere monuments and these are said 
to be copies of drawings by Daniel King. 
We venture the opinion that the quality (and 
perhaps accuracy) of Lethieullier’s work is 
questionable, and to satisfy ourselves on this 
point we have endeavoured to find some 
original drawings by King in order to assess 
his adequacy as a draughtsman and to com- 
pare his work with such monuments as 
survive. Our search has been fruitless, and 
as it is hard to believe that all King’s original 
work has perished we ask for the hospitality 
of your columns to appeal to librarians, 
curators and private collectors to advise us 
of any drawings or manuscripts by King in 
their custody. Knowledge of the existence 
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of any such records would be welcome, but 
those relating to Earls Colne, Essex (sold 
from the Clumber Library, 14 February, 
1938) would be of the greatest importance in 
our researches. 


(Rev.) T. D. S. BAYLEY, M.A., F.S.A. 
FRANCIS W. STEER, F.S.A. 
63 Orchard Street, Chichester. 


UDGE IGNATIUS HASTINGS 
INGHAM.—Can anyone tell me where 
I can find particulars of this man’s life and 
career? He is said to have died in South- 
port, but whether this or last century is not 
known. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


11 Conyers Ave., Birkdale, Southport. 


AVID INGRAM.—I recently came 
across a casual reference to the 
memoirs of one David Ingram, said to have 
been a mariner marooned by Sir John 
Hawkins somewhere on the western coast of 
North America with some companions, and 
who after many years returned to this 
country, after having tried to cross the 
North American continent, the only survivor 
of the little band. 

He apparently made a report to Lord 
Burleigh, or some other high dignitary, of 
their adventures, copies of which still seem 
to be extant, if only in the form of extracts 
made at a later date. 

I can find nothing about the personage 
either in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy or in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Could any of your readers help me trace a 
book on this subject? 


C. MuNz. 


24 Kew Gardens Road., 
Richmond, Surrey. 


FMILY SHORE.—I am anxious to trace 
the manscripts of Emily Shore, whose 

journal appeared in 1891, and would be 

grateful for any information about them. 


ANN R. HARROW. 


City of Bath Training College, 
Newton Park, Newton St. Loe, 
Bath, Somerset. 
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OHN HILL OF WORCESTER.—John 

Hill, Town Clerk of the City of 

Worcester, held that office from 21st April, 
1836, till 1865. 


Curiously enough the City of Worcester 
know nothing of him. But it may well be 
that local antiquarians do, and so if any of 
your readers could supply information I 
should be much obliged. 


(Lt. Col.) RoBERT GAYRE OF GAYRE 
AND NIGG. 


10 London St., Edinburgh 3. 


ESCRIPTION OF PORTSMOUTH.— 
In preparing the first volume of the 
comprehensive Papers of Benjamin Franklin 
we have encountered a problem about 
eighteenth-century Portsmouth. In 1726, 
Franklin, then twenty years old, was return- 
ing to America after spending eighteen 
months in London. His journal of the 
voyage was first printed in 1818 in London 
by his grandson William Temple Franklin 
in Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, LL.D., 1, appendix. Under 
the date of July 27 appears a long descrip- 
tion of Portsmouth, which Franklin visited 
when his ship stopped at Spithead. Midway 
in the description appears the following 
passage: 


“The people of Portsmouth tell strange 
stories of the severity of one Gibson, who 
was governor of this place in the Queen’s 
time, to his soldiers, and show you a 
miserable dungeon by the town gate, 
which they call Johnny Gibson’s Hole, 
where for trifling misdemeanors he used 
to confine his soldiers till they were almost 
starved to death.” 


In A Chronicle History of Portsmouth by 
Henry Slight (3d. edit., n.p., n.d.) the identical 
passage, enclosed in quotation marks, 
appears in a subsection headed “ Governor 
Gibson”. We believe that the first edition 
of Slight’s work probably appeared in 
London in 1838, though no copy of that 
edition is available to us. 

Our questions are: First, did Slight take 
this passage from Franklin’s journal, printed 
some twenty years before, or did both 
Franklin and Slight take it from some com- 
mon source, such as a local guide book or 
some other traveller's account? Second, if 
there was a common source, can anyone 
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direct us to a copy? Such a work must 
have appeared between 1717, Sir John 
Gibson’s last year as lieutenant-governor of 
Portsmouth, and 1726, when Franklin wrote 
his journal. 

Such a source, if located, might show that 
Franklin used much more of it in his des. 
cription of Portsmouth than this one sen- 
tence, or even that he also borrowed from it 
in his descriptions of places on the Isle of 
Wight he visited during the next few days, 
There are no marks of quotation in any of 
Franklin’s passages, but such omission does 
not suggest any deliberate plagiarism, for 
the young man kept the journal only for his 
own amusement and never published it 
himself. 

For approximately four years we have 
been searching for the surviving manuscripts 
of letters written by or to Benjamin Franklin 
for inclusion in our edition. Institutions and 
individuals in England and Scotland have 
been most generous in helping us to locate 
many such. Information about others which 
have not come to our attention would be 
greatly appreciated. 


LEONARD W. LABAREE. 


Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


ANGERSTEIN (JOHN JULIUS), of 

Lloyds, whose collection of paintings 
became the nucleus of the National Gallery, 
was born in Russia; but when? D.N.B. 
gives 1735. The Tablet in Greenwich 
Church, where Angerstein is buried, states 
that he “ died 23rd January, 1823, aged 91”, 
boom would make his year of birth 1731 or 
1732. 

Davip LEGGATT. 


Greenwich Central Library, S.E.10. 





(Continued from page 293) 


OHN HOLMES (cciv. 80, 196).—I do not 
know in which periodical the poem 
‘Every Day in Books’ was first published, 
but it was included in a collection of 
Holmes’ poetry called ‘ Fair Warning’ pub- 
lished by Henry Holt, copyright 1939, and 
ow in Canada by the Oxford University 
ress. 


ELIZABETH S. WRIGLEY (MRS.). 


President, The Francis Bacon 
Foundation, Pasadena. 
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Replies 





OCABULARY OF _ STRIKE- 
BREAKERS (clxxii. 8).—Mr. Rollo G. 
Silver must have misheard this word. His 
definition fits (‘a scab or blackleg’), but the 
word is fink and it is very common in labour 
circles in America. [See O.E.D. Supplement, 
Fink, which gives a reference to Funk’s 
Standard Dictionary (1928). There are 
1926 quotations in the Dictionary of 
Americanisms.—ED.] E. E. ERICSON. 


New York. 


I SAW ESAU: TRADITIONAL 
RHYMES OF YOUTH (cxciii. 11).— 
The title must be from an old popular song 
of the ’80s: 

I saw Esau kissing Kate. 

The fact is, we all three saw, 

For I saw Esau kissing Kate 

And she saw I saw Esau. 
Mnemonic acrostics were common in the 
public schools when the writer was a boy. 
To learn the spelling of ‘ preface,’ we used 
‘Peter Rice Eats Fish And Catches 
Alligators,’ and for good measure the back- 
ward spelling, ‘ Eels Catches (sic) Alligators; 
Father Eats Raw Potatoes.’ For ‘geo- 
graphy’ the sentence was, ‘George Egger- 
son’s Old Grandfather Rode a Pig Home 


Yesterday.’ E. E. ERICSON. 
New York. 


‘THE TILDE.—T. H. Hill (N. & @., cciv. 
76-77), is tilting at a straw tilde. He 
might have saved himself his survey of 
twenty-eight dramatic texts occasioned by 
his finding glafice in W. W. Greg’s account 
and transcription of part of Harington’s 
Orlando Furioso (The Library, 4 ser. IV 
(1923), 113). Mr. Hill’s ‘disturbing little 
anomaly ” is explained neither by a turned 
u nor a foul-case Spanish or Latin #, but by 
the fact that glafice is a misprint in Greg’s 
reproduction of Field’s 1591 text, which, at 
least in the Huntington copy (62722), reads 
glaiice (canto 3, p. 234). Quasi-facsimile 
reprints edited even by Greg cannot be 
trusted implicitly on this sort of point. 


J. A. LAVIN. 
(Continued at foot of page 292) 
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The Library 


HELLENISM: The History of a Civiliza- 
tion. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Home 
University Library. Oxford University 
Press, 1959; pp. xiv +255; 7s. 6d. 

IS is a most readable book: learned, 

ingenious and stimulating, but in some 
respects perverse. It is presumably intended, 
like others in the series, for the reader of 
average intelligence, who in this case would 
like to know more of the achievements and 
influence of the ancient Greeks. No doubt 
the textbooks of our youth, concentrating 
too much on Literature, on Athens and on 
the 5th and 4th centuries, tended to forget 
the wider background. Professor Toynbee’s 
wide learning and pervasive curiosity give 
us so much background that Hellenism in 
the usual sense of the word is in danger of 
being dwarfed. The background, especially 
geographical and economic, is brilliantly 
sketched, but after reading the book one 
feels that the author has failed to see the 
trees for the wood. Apart from passing 
references to the Oresteia and the Antigone, 
half a page is given to Aeschylus and 

Sophocles together. A compressed history 

of Rome occupies nearly a quarter of the 

book and there is a separate chapter on The 

Augustan Peace which includes as parts of 

Hellenic civilization not only imperial Rome 

but the Parthian Empire in Iran and Iraq, 

and the Kushan Empire ‘ astride the Hindu 

Kush in the Oxus Basin and north India’. 

Administration under Augustus, civil, 

military and economic, is ably summarized 

with reference back to the Punic Wars and 
forward to the 3rd century, but are these the 
right proportions for a small short book 
entitled Hellenism? One can find refer- 
ences in the index to Marius and Vespasian 
but not, for example, to Isocrates or Lucian. 

There seems to be no attempt to distinguish 

the Hellenic from the Hellenistic period. 

The second point which strikes a reader 
brought up to study Greek Literature and 
Art and to admire Greek ideals is that 
Professor Toynbee on the whole regards the 
Greek achievement as a failure or series of 
failures. ‘The fundamental defect of the 
city-states of the Hellenic world was that 
there were a number of them and not just 
one.’ Given the geography of Greece and 
the differing rates of political development 
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among primitive communities, how could 
there possibly be ‘just one’? The city-states 
failed politically, we are told, because they 
went to war with one another. They failed 
religiously because they were driven to man- 
worship by the inadequacy of the Olympian 
Pantheon as a proper object of worship. 
There is certainly truth in this estimate, but 
with Athena and the Parthenon sculptures in 
mind, is it not hard to be told that ‘ these 
upstart Gods ... were a band of super- 
humanly potent but characteristically dis- 
reputable barbarians’ who ‘established 
themselves on Mount Olympus_ and 
domineered over the universe from. this 
magnificent brigands’ eyrie ’? 

Professor Toynbee is something of a 
puritan as we know from his other writings: 
‘the finest flower of Athens was not a statue, 
building, or play, but a soul. Socrates was 
a monumental mason in the hoplite income 
group...’ The author is more concerned 
with a people’s religion than with any other 
aspect of their character. His chapters on 
eastern religions and the rise of Christianity 
are excellent, but one doubts whether this 


attitude is the best one with which to 
approach the achievements of ancient 
Greece. 


J. T. CHRISTIE. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER 
SCOTTISH TONGUE FROM THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE END 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH. Edited by 
A. J. Aitken. Oxford University Press, 
Part XVII, Judge—Knot, 1957, pp. 361- 
480; Part XVIII, Knot—Law, 1959, pp. 
481-600. 50s. each. 


(THESE are the first two parts to bear the 
name of A. J. Aitken, who succeeded 
as Editor in 1955, after an apprenticeship 
under the careful guidance of the late Sir 
William Craigie, the ‘founder and archi- 
tect’ of this Dictionary. To those who knew 
Craigie and his work, it is the greatest com- 
pliment one can pay to the pupil to say that 
his work shows no falling away from the 
standards set by the master. There are, it 
is true, a few errors discernible, but they are 
all of a minor nature, and hardly surprising 
in a work of this kind, difficult (as the 
reviewer well recalls) to correct in proof. 
What does strike one forcibly is the 
increasingly ample illustration as the work 
goes on; though obviously based on Craigie’s 
collections of material, just as obviously the 
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Dictionary helpers have widened the scope 
of the material, which now embraces virty. 
ally every kind of written document— 
poetry, literary prose, charters and other 
legal documents, church records, and 
forth—produced in the period covered. One 
is now happy to discover an_ untapped 
source, and to add e.g. to the information 
about Lantern (e, 2b an inscription on a 
monument in the church of Leuchars, Fife— 

‘Heir lyis of al piete ane lantern brycht, 

Schir Vilzam Bruce of Erlishall knycht’ 
(who died in 1584). Likewise one might 
expect to find an earlier example of ‘ kepe 
the crown of the causay’ than 1635, and of 
‘ald lang-syne’ than 1694; and the meanings 
and origins of a few words, like Jukscheing, 
are still in doubt. 

But, bearing in mind the misfortunes 
which have overtaken Scottish records of all 
kinds throughout the ages, one must be 
thankful for what has survived, and is 
recorded for us in these pages. They pro- 
mise to provide us with a more complete 
picture of Scotland and its people than has 
been possible hitherto. 

A. MACDONALD. 


CHARLES DICKENS, THE WORLD OF 
HIS NOVELS, by J. Hillis Miller. 
Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958; pp. xvi, 
346; 30s. (in U.K. only). 

IN the valuable essay ‘ Dickens: The Two 

Scrooges’, to which Mr. Miller pays 

tribute, Edmund Wilson wrote: 

It may be said Dickens never really 
repeats himself: his thought makes a con- 
sistent progress, and his art, through the 
whole thirty-five years of his career, keeps 
going on to new materials and effects; so 
that his work has an interest and a mean- 
ing as a whole. (The Wound and the 
Bow, p. 74) 

Mr. Miller traces this progress by closely 
examining Dickens’s novels, and demon- 
strates their unity by revealing the issue 
which constantly confronts their heroes and 
heroines—the quest for self-hood, the 


‘search for viable identity °. 

The novels are discussed in chronological 
order; there are detailed critical essays on 
six of them—those on Great Expectations 
and Our Mutual Friend are particularly 
good. The remaining novels are dealt with 
The resulting book is well- 


more briefly. 
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ordered and compact. Mr. Miller writes 
well, and his close adherence to the text of 
the novels gives substance to his criticism. 
He is especially interesting when discussing 
Dickens’s use of recurring images and 
symbols, for example, the claustrophobic 
imagery in Oliver Twist; the images of the 
prison, the labyrinth and the journey in 
Little Dorrit; and the symbols of the river 
and the dust in Our Mutual Friend. He 
studies Dickens’s use of language and dis- 
cusses the key words in Little Dorrit; the 
artistic purpose of the hyperbolic language 
spoken by the Americans in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; the importance of the present tense 
narration in Bleak House; and, in Our 
Mutual Friend, the significant use of meta- 
phors, and the differentiation of groups of 
characters by means of different styles. 
This is excellent work and, one hopes, 
establishes Dickens once and for all as a 
serious novelist, at his best acutely aware of 
the effects of words and concerned to mani- 
pulate them for his own artistic purposes. 

Mr. Miller, however, concentrates so 
much on Dickens the serious artist that at 
times he is over-solemn. He is right to 
emphasize the guilt, suffering and darkness 
which are an important part of the Dickens 
world, but sometimes he ignores the refresh- 
ing comedy with which this world is pre- 
sented : 

... the Dickensian hero becomes aware 
of himself as guilty. His very existence is 
a matter of reproach and a shameful 
thing . . . Pip says of himself: “I was 
always treated as if I had insisted on being 
born in opposition to the dictates of 
reason, religion, and morality, and against 
the dissuading arguments of my best 
friends ” (pp. 251, 2). 


The adult irony in presenting the child’s 
predicament precludes any sickly self-pity, 
yet the very absurdity of his position wins 
Pip the reader’s sympathy, and the absurd- 
ity is as much part of the situation as the 
hero’s feeling of guilt. Dickens’s comedy 
is complex and Mr. Miller perhaps pays too 
much attention to the isolated, eccentric, 
comic characters and not enough to the 
effect of Dickens’s own comments as narra- 
tor or of those put into the mouth of a 
character-narrator. 

The book also suffers a little from 
Obsession with its thesis. It is sometimes 
Tepetitive, as the hero’s search for selfhood 
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is followed in novel after novel, and occa- 
sionally literary judgments are evaded or 
obscured. For example, Mr. Miller’s 
interest in David as a Dickens hero leads 
him to write of David Copperfield: 

We recognize eventually that this novel 
has a duration and a coherence denied to 
all the third-person narratives among 
Dickens’ novels. The spiritual presence 
of the hero organizes all these recollected 
events, through the powerful operation of 
association, into a single unified pattern 
which forms his destiny (p. 155). 

But a reader, not concerned with Mr. 
Miller’s thesis, might justifiably complain 
that the novel lacks the unity of Great Ex- 
pectations because David himself degener- 
ates into a neutral-toned narrator and ceases 
to be the personality constantly at the centre 
of the book, as is Pip. 

Similarly, Mr. Miller is so interested in 
Esther Summerson as a Dickens heroine 
who shapes a place for herself in the world 
through significant action and trust in the 
God of her faith that, although he discovers 
a subtle irony in Dickens’s attitude towards 
her and suggests that she represents only a 
limited ideal not possible for her creator, 
he forbears to mention that Esther is an 
insufferable prig and a bore who nearly 
wrecks the novel. 

However, Mr. Miller’s book is a fascinat- 
ing and thorough study of the world created 
by Dickens’s imagination. It has the merit 
of sending the reader post-haste back to the 
novels. Read in conjunction with Edgar 
Johnson’s fine biography of Dickens it forms 
an excellent introduction to the study of the 
whole of Dickens’s work. 


SHEILA M. SMITH. 


THE STRUCTURE OF JULIUS CAESAR, 
by Adrien Bonjour. Liverpool University 
Press, 1958; pp. x, 81; 12s. 6d. 

THIS book on the structure of Julius 

Caesar is not itself very efficiently con- 
structed. The most important of its three 
chapters is the first; the other two point up 
and supplement its argument, but in some 
passages, such as the section on ‘Sleep and 

Slumber’, they are not very closely linked 

to the main theme. And the book would 

have made much more comfortable reading 
if Professor Bonjour had not indulged so 
freely in lengthy and sometimes tangential 
footnotes. Many of these could have been 
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left out altogether, and others should have 
been worked into the body of the text. The 
first chapter (twenty-four pages) is followed 
by seven and a half pages of more closely 
printed notes. This really exceeds the 
allowance. 

None the less M. Bonjour’s argument for 
the structural unity of the play is informed, 
subtle, and persuasive, closely inferred from 
the text, and handled with agreeable wit and 
a tactful sense of the limits of Shake- 
Spearian criticism. He discerns ‘an anti- 
thetical balance’ whereby first Caesar 
appears as Brutus’s victim and afterwards 
Brutus as Caesar’s: Julius Caesar is ‘a 
dramatic story where the victim of the 
murder turns into the soul of the 
revenge, and the murderer himself into 
the avenger’s victim’. M. Bonjour looks 
with fresh insight at the characterization of 
Caesar, by Caesar himself and by others, in 
the first two Acts, and is very successful in 
demonstrating the dramatist’s calculated 
emphasis on Caesar’s human status. He dis- 
agrees sharply with those commentators who 
read the stress on Caesar’s vacillation and 
bodily weakness as Shakespeare’s way of 
caustically belittling the great man; on the 
contrary, we are intended to see him, as 
Antony does and as Brutus himself does 
after the murder, with ‘ simple human pity’, 
and it is this pitiful end which ‘ ultimately 
condemns Brutus’ (p. 11). For, in the 
crucial soliloquy at the beginning of Act II 
(‘It must be by his death . . .”), Brutus con- 
sciously sacrifices the human element to the 
political issue. This sacrifice is at the root 
of Antony’s shocked, personal grief for the 
‘bleeding piece of earth’, and he then pro- 
ceeds to transform it into a political weapon 
against the conspirators. After Philippi 
Brutus has to expiate the murder by his 
suicide and place his bleeding body in the 
other scale; he becomes in his turn the 
human victim, the victim of Caesar’s ghost. 
As the play concludes, our sympathies are 
‘perfectly divided between the victim of the 
crime and the victim of the punishment ’. 

In his second chapter Bonjour argues that 
Caesar’s superstition, as well as his disregard 
for those omens that happen to contradict 
his own hopes, are meant to show his faith 
in his own destiny, not weakness combined 
with blindness. This faith is not destroyed 
until the sight of Brutus’s dagger unbalances 
a life in which human friendship and 
imperial destiny have been held in equipoise. 
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Later, Brutus, once immune to superstition, 
grows prone to it and so ironically assumes 
some part of his victim’s role. Brutus’ 
suicide is similarly ironical, not least 
because in Brutus’s own mind it repeats the 
pattern of motives that led him to murder: 
it is ‘cowardly and vile’, Brutus says (Vj, 
103-5), ‘For tear of what may fall, so to 
prevent / The time of life’. Yet he had not 
thought it vile to prevent Caesar’s time of 
life for fear of the tyrant that he might 
become (I1.i.21-8). Brutus’s end is a sardonic 
comment on the nature of his crime. 
There are some places where M. Bonjour 
presses his case too hard. ‘Success’ at 
ILii.6 surely means ‘ result, whether good or 
bad’ (Dorsch’s gloss), not what M. Bonjour 
takes it to mean; and not all readers will be 
able to share his view that the ‘assassination 
was seen by Shakespeare simply as ‘a trans- 
gression of natural human law. ... No 
human being, even with the best theoretical 
motives, can possibly be condemned and 
executed for fear of what he may become’ 
(p. 50). If we substitute ‘do’ for ‘ become’ 
(Brutus, with Shakespeare’s sanction, might 
well reply), the case against the murder, in 
the world of political necessity where 
tyrants, once they have seized power, can 
render themselves impregnable, looks less 
cogent. Indeed, Brutus’s ‘ crime’ is tragic, 
for himself and Caesar, precisely because his 
world is such that either action or inaction 
at this crisis seem equally productive of 
diverse fatalities. By transforming the 
murder into a ceremony Brutus tries to 
separate the office from the man, the human 
friend from the political enemy; M. Bonjour 
is well aware that the two cannot be dis- 
joined and that Brutus must fail. But 
Shakespeare’s final comment would seem to 
be not that Brutus transgressed, but that he 
was trapped. The comment directs itself 
less to his dereliction from natural human 
law and more to the tragic impossibility of 
reconciling that law with political behaviour. 
Justice and injustice are woven together in 
the fall of the two heroes, as they are in 
Antony’s triumph, by the flinty paradoxes 
of political life, where men and causes are 
interlocked and cannot be wounded except 
through each other. Coriolanus deals in 
part with the same subject: it is easy for 
the hero to burn a Rome which is defined 
in terms of treacherous patricians and 
envious plebeians, but Coriolanus makes a 
discovery about the city similar to Brutus’s 
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discovery about the Dictator—just as the 
man dwells in the enemy, so Rome is the 
place where Volumnia and Virgilia live. 
Coriolanus finds that he is only trying to 
cheat his human ‘ infirmity’ when he says 
‘Wife, mother, child, I know not’. 
Although Antony seems to have a kind of 
instinctive grasp of it which he can set to 
work for his own ends, it is because Brutus 
mediates this dilemma to us more fully than 
anyone else in the play that he devours so 
much of our attention. Thereby he 
threatens the play’s unity, if we are to con- 
ceive it, as M. Bonjour wants us to (p. 3), as 
a work of dualistic, or double-hero, rather 
than monistic, or single-hero, structure. 

M. Bonjour, therefore, has not entirely 
succeeded in deposing Brutus from his 
primacy in our imaginations, but he has 
certainly forwarded the debate and has made 
many previous interpretations look primitive 
and unsubtle in the light of his own. His 
final chapter (the shortest) on ‘The 
Structural Role of Imagery ’ is the least con- 
vincing, but elsewhere he shows a welcome 
ability to produce commentary which is 
respectful of the living organization of the 
play and not merely parasitic upon it. This 
quality distinguishes his book from many 
others in the unresting flood of Shakespeare 


studies. PETER URE 


LERMONTOV, by Janko Lavrin. 
and Bowes, 1959; pp. 112; 10s. 6d. 


LERMONTOV died four years after 

Pushkin, in 1841, and like him was 
victim of a duel. He gained celebrity over- 
night by a fierce poem denouncing the 
oppressors of Pushkin; and in the short time 
remaining proved himself master of ‘next 
year’s words ’, addressed to a generation that 
was estranged from hope. Lermontov’s 
@uvre is not comparable in range and 
variety with the greater poet’s; all his achieve- 
ment lies in those four last years, when he 
wrote the final versions of two narrative 
poems set in the Caucasus and stemming 
from Pushkin’s experiments in the Byronic 
mode; some fine lyrics and a few invective 
pieces; one or two essays in the verse tale of 
ironic observation, on the lines of Beppo or 
Pushkin’s The Little House at Kolomna; 
some poems on soldiering that lead straight 
to Tolstoy; and a prose novel, his renowned 
A Hero of Our Time, which became a 
mirror for malcontents, and one episode of 


Bowes 
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which gained the admiration of Tolstoy and 
Chekhov. His earlier work—but for one 
juvenile lyric ‘The Angel’—had been 
vehement but inferior, and, though personal, 
obvious enough in its derivations. But 
already he was practising the themes he 
afterwards realised. Lermontov was, in 
Byron’s fashion, a poetic force; disturbing 
and ill at ease in his personal relations, he 
brought to his writing an intensity, a vibrant 
power that spring from a nature more finely 
keyed than Byron’s. His appeal to Russian 
writers has been strong, especially in recent 
times to Blok and Pasternak, and to Berd- 
yaev, who speaks of sharing ‘his vision of 
‘“*a distant land”, his scorn and indignation 
at the mob around him and his later “ real- 
ism”’. Lermontov’s essence is peculiarly 
Russian: a romanticism poised on cold 
observation. Our nearest parallel might be 
the later Yeats. 

To render Lermontov in the round, to 
describe his originality and to create a pers- 
pective for viewing it, all in a hundred pages, 
was the task of Professor Lavrin in this 
first English monograph. He has provided 
all that a reader fresh to Lermontov requires 
for his orientation. The facts of Lermon- 
tov’s life are firmly sketched in, the progress 
of his art is recounted with a brief descrip- 
tion of each principal work. The right 
connections, both in ‘literature and 
thought’, are made. Lermontov is placed 
as informed opinion sees him. And yet one 
wishes for something more. The extensive 
view must prepare for the intensive act of 
criticism, which seeks, as Henry James said, 
‘to appropriate, to take intellectual posses- 
sion’. One cannot help glancing towards 
Nabokov’s little study of Gogol, a lively, 
impulsive book that at once starts an argu- 
ment, and plunges us into an experience. 
My quarrel with Mr. Lavrin’s reputable 
work is that it leaves Lermontov in history, 
rather than admits him into the present. 


HENRY GIFFORD. 


THE IMAGE OF THE CITY AND 
OTHER ESSAYS, by Charles Williams. 
Selected by Anne Ridler with a Critical 
Introduction. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958; pp. Ixii, 199; 25s. 

(CHARLES WILLIAMS was a versatile 

and many-sided writer, a_ highly 
original novelist, a distinguished critic and 

a gifted poet and experimenter in religious 
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drama. He was also, like Dr. Johnson, 
Coleridge and Chesterton, but unlike 
Dryden, Wordsworth and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, a magnetic literary personality and 
a stimulus to his younger contemporaries. 
One of these, who used to attend his lectures 
at the City Literary Institute was the poet 
Anne Ridler. She has now performed an 
act of piety in collecting a number of his 
scattered writings and publishing them with 
a long and very valuable biographical and 
critical introduction, which occupies nearly 
a third of the volume. Here the reader will 
find a notable portrait of the young man 
from Islington who graduated at University 
College, London, failed to obtain a Second 
Division Clerkship in the Civil Service, and 
came by way of a Methodist Book Room 
and the “Theological Smokers” to the 
London Office of the Oxford University 
Press, where he soon made a reputation as 
a poet, lecturer and brilliant conversation- 
alist. Miss Ridler quotes aptly Dylan 
Thomas’s remark to Williams, “ Why you 
come into the room and talk about Keats 
and Blake as if they were alive”. Those 
who, like the present reviewer, remember 
Williams in his prime will confirm the truth 
of her fine description of his talk on those 
who were fortunate enough to hear it: “* He 
seemed so full of energy of thought that 
even the most lack lustre of his listeners 
felt themselves for the time being, *‘ mogul 
diamonds’ ”’. 

Besides biography Miss Ridler provides 
a thoughtful and deeply sympathetic study 
of Williams’s religious thought and his work 
as a creative artist and critic (in this context 
the adjective “creative” must be taken 
with both the nouns). Her description of his 
development as a poet and her assessment 
of the beauties and deficiencies of his verse 
are particularly sensitive and acute, the 
work of one who is herself a fine poet and 
critic. 

She has arranged the “remains” of her 
author under six headings. The first of 
these consists of essays on literary topics 
contributed either as introductions to books 
which Williams edited or as reviews to 
periodicals. The most notable of these are 
the two essays on Milton, one of which is 
well known as the Introduction to the 
World’s Classics edition of Milton’s poems, 
and a fine study of Blake and Wordsworth 
disinterred from the columns of The Dublin 
Review. The four following sections all 
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contain under various headings studies on 
religious or semi-religious subjects. The 
third section entitled “‘ The City ” opens with 
a memorable essay on “The Image of the 
City in English Verse”, which gives its title 
to the collection. This section is enlivened by 
a witty Platonic dialogue on Hierarchy and 
the fifth contains a poem called ‘“* A Parable 
on the Wedding Garment” in octosyllabic 
verse that recalls both Prior and Patmore, 
The sixth section is devoted to essays on 
Arthurian themes which will be particularly 
interesting to students of Williams’s later 
poetry. In an Appendix the editor has 
printed some nobly phrased “* Collects Com- 
posed for a Marriage” written by Williams 
in 1938, and it is characteristic of him that 
one of these prayers opens with an entreaty 
to “the Sacred and Incarnate Intelligence” 
“to excite in us the graces of belief and 
disbelief”. The collection concludes with 
a useful bibliography of Williams’s writings, 
It is illustrated by a remarkably fine photo- 
graph which conveys much of the character 
of the man. 

Miss Ridler is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a book which may be described as 
a true Image of Charles Williams, a worthy 
memorial to a writer who has not yet, 
perhaps, received adequate recognition. 


V. DE S. PINTO. 


CONRAD THE NOVELIST, by Albert J. 
Guerard. Harvard University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958; 
pp. xiv, 322; 30s. 


THIS is the author’s second book on 

Conrad; and the last volume of a 
trilogy which includes studies of Hardy 
(1949) and Gide (1951). It is a very good 
book indeed, notable for a sensitive recon- 
sideration of the Almayer novels (as good 
as Guerard’s earlier reappraisal of Hardy's 
lesser-known works), a fine study of the 
Nigger, another of Under Western Eyes, 
and an account of Lord Jim which is among 
the best yet written. Weaker are the 
interesting chapter on Nostromo with its 
somewhat pontifical distributions of praise 
and blame; a ‘first chapter both dark and 
difficult ’ which takes on a subject of more 
complications than can properly be dis- 
entangled in the space and which is some- 
times perversely over-allusive; and a grossly 
unargued dismissal of Victory. A certain 


lack of direction in the book as a whole 
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is probably due to the fact that each novel 
is studied on its own terms rather than in 
the light of some Procrustean thesis. If 
there is a unifying concept, it is the useful 
one of Conrad’s ‘temperamental evasive- 
ness’, Which Guerard sees as the source of 
the narrator-devices, the protective irony, 
and the notorious dislocations of time- 
sequence (at their best and worst). The 
phrase is suggestive too of Conrad’s ten- 
dency to be non-committal, in the novels, 
on questions about which we know him 
biographically to have had strong feelings; 
his recorded outspokenness about the 
Congo affair, for instance, is replaced in 
‘Heart of Darkness’ by an attitude more 
ambiguous than I think Guerard recognises. 

The account of Lord Jim, with its rare 
completeness and economy of approach, is 
a model of how such a novel should be read 
—and re-read (the distinction is shown to be 
important in more than the obvious ways). 
On the vexed question, however, of whether 
Jim finally achieves his ‘ victory’, Guerard 
gives too much weight to the doubts of 
the (questionably authorial) ‘ privileged 
man’ of ch. 36 against the assertions of 
Marlow, which have the emphasis of 
strategic reiteration and are arrived at 
through an honest introspective involve- 
ment in the case: the view, qualified and 
struggled for, finally sees in Jim a ‘ greatness 
as genuine as any man ever achieved’. The 
failure is not Jim’s but the novel’s, for rely- 
ing too much on mere assertion and on the 
exotic splendours of Jim’s exploits in 
Patusan; Jim’s heroic stature is nowhere so 
successfully conveyed as in the moving 
exploration of his ‘subtle unsoundness’ in 
the pre-Patusan parts of the book. Guerard 
over-stresses also the heroism of Little Bob 
Stanton, who died trying to save a large 
‘lady’s-maid in the Sephora disaster’, as a 
damning contrast to Jim’s failure on the 
Patna. The contrast is there, but qualified 
by the ludicrousness of Stanton’s story (‘ “‘ It 
was for all the world, sir, like a naughty 
youngster fighting with his mother”’). And 
I disagree that the phrase ‘ Every one of us’ 
in ‘Karain’ anticipates (91) the key phrase 
about Jim’s being ‘ one of us’, or that (141) 
the phrase is an apt apposition to ‘not 
abnormal’. The phrase suggests not Jim’s 
normality, but the fact of his being, with 
Marlow, at least potentially one of the elect. 

Answering Leavis’s strictures on the 
notorious ‘unspeakable’ (42), Guerard 
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observes that there are sometimes reasons 
why it ‘must remain unspoken’. I agree 
that the Conradian vague can have the uses 
Guerard describes, and would say further 
that phrases like ‘ inscrutable’ and ‘ myster- 
ious’ can serve to emphasize the non- 
committal stance of the narrators who use 
them. But neither Guerard’s remark nor 
his examples quite demonstrate why the 
unspoken need in fact be pointed out as 
unspeakable. 

Guerard’s ‘ “ psychologizing ” emphasis ’, 
as he calls it, does not always serve him well. 
(I say this with no a priori objection to the 
thing itself.) Guerard usually puts first 
things first in this matter, and the ‘ psycholo- 
gizing ’ introductory chapter has its obvious 
relevance to the ‘non-psychological’ 
account of, say, Lord Jim. 1 mention lapses 
as pernicious rather than pervasive. ‘The 
Secret Sharer’ is Conrad’s most amenable 
work to this treatment, since it dramatizes 
relations between a hero and his criminal 
double which are explicitly defined as a 
personality test. It is to Guerard’s credit 
that he recognizes even here that a tale may 
have ‘dramatic’ as well as ‘ psychological’ 
dimensions which do not necessarily dove- 
tail. But to say that the tale dramatizes an 
‘act of sympathetic identification with a 
suspect or outlaw figure, and the ensuing 
conflict between loyalty to the individual 
and loyalty to the community’ is to over- 
simplify for the sake of a formula. Leggatt, 
the hero’s double, is not just the rebel against 
‘law and maritime tradition’. The man he 
kills (accidentally though he ‘meant busi- 
ness ’) is one who ‘ wouldn’t do his duty and 
wouldn’t let anybody else do theirs’; he is 
a nuisance during a crisis while Leggatt 
saves the ship; while the skipper, who later 
pursues Leggatt in the name of the law, is 
panic-stricken and inefficient. The hero 
harbours in Leggatt not his own rebellion 
against the fixed standard of conduct so 
much as contempt for the mediocrities who 
pay lip-service to the standard but cannot 
live up to it. It is still perhaps not as simple 
as this, but Guerard does not bring us even 
this far. 

Guerard’s relegation of Victory ‘from 
the Conrad canon’ is related to his colleague 
Thomas Moser’s theory that Conrad’s pos- 
sible sexual inadequacies had much to do 
with his decline as a novelist after 1912. 
Sexual inadequacy can presumably lead to 
good as well as bad writing; bad writing may 
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co-exist with sexual inadequacy and be due 
to other causes. Neither psychology nor 
literary criticism has yet, so far as I know, 
provided us with a flexible enough set of 
generalizations for establishing a direct 
relationship between neurosis and the good- 
ness or badness of the writing which springs 
from it. The Moser-Guerard short-cuts do 
not solve the problem. It is astonishing, 
after all the fuss, to see how little sustained 
literary analysis of Victory there is in Moser; 
and in Guerard’s five and a half consecutive 
pages (as many are given to The Arrow of 
Gold) there is more pontificial utterance and 
more inadequately commented display of 
“unenergized’ quotations than anywhere 
else in a very good book. In quoting bad 
patches (and Guerard makes too tendentious 
use of his mystique of ‘ energized writing ’), 
both critics too easily forget the proximity 
of good and bad writing (even unidiomatic 
English and Gallicism) in the best of the 
early novels. If only because of the rooted 
traditional pieties which Guerard deplores, 
the dismissal of Victory ought at least to 
have been more fully argued. Guerard 
disingenuously disarms criticism by referring 
to Moser’s theories as hardly welcome to 
sentimentalists: Moser’s book is shallow and 
inexpert rather than shocking, and it is sad 
to see Guerard so closely identified with it. 
A last instance of ‘ psychologizing ’. 
Kurtz is once ironically compared to an 
‘enchanted princess’. Guerard thinks 
(40n) ‘there may be some significance in 
the fact that this once the double is imagined 
as an entranced feminine figure’, but does 
not enlarge. A case of the unspeakable 
remaining unspoken? C. J. RAWSON. 


SONGS AND DANCES OF THE 
STUART MASQUE, edited by Andrew 
J. Sabol. Brown University Press, 1958; 
pp. 172; $4. 

N its high summer, the reigns of James I 
aid Charles I, the English masque had 
an almost fixed order, which required about 
ten pieces of music: 
(a) Dance and song of the antimasque. 
(b) Discovery of the scene to ‘ overture’ 
music. 
(c) Song. 
(d) Entry of the masque. 
(e) Song. 
(f) Descent to the dancing place and main 
dance. 
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(g) Song. 

(h) The revels, or dances for spectators as 

well as masquers. 

(i) Song. 

(j) Final dance of the masquers. 

The number of masques between 1604 and 
1641 can be imagined from Allardyce 
Nicoll’s Stuart Masques and Renaissance 
Stage, an appendix to which gives a list of 
over sixty although it mentions only those 
for which authorship and dates are fully 
established. Therefore a full garnering and 
gleaning would contain 800 to 1,000 pieces 
of largely pedestrian music, and would be 
an inordinately luxurious publication while 
so much important and interesting old music 
has yet to be made generally accessible, 
Sabol’s collection of some sixty pieces, 
which costs far less than most volumes of 
comparable size, seems to be thoroughly 
justified for it makes one recognize a need 
which one ought to have felt. 

Full accounts of the literary and scenic 
elements in English masques have been 
undertaken by German and French writers 
as well as by our own, but hitherto only 
Dent’s edition of Shirley’s “Cupid and 
Death” (Musica Britannica Vol. 2) has 
shown all the music of one masque, and that 
happens to be the only one for which a com- 
plete score exists. We know most of the 
masque composers — Campion, Robert 
Johnson, Coperario, Ferrabosco, the Lawes 
brothers—from ayres and dances, some of 
them first composed for masques, or from 
their consort music. It must be confessed 
that on the whole this latter genre does them 
more credit than any but their best songs 
and dances in Sabol’s album, for the impact 
of songs and dances depends upon apparent 
spontaneity of imagination, and if this is 
lacking the short forms allow no room for 
compensatory artifice. 

It is well to remember how easily anyone 
but the infatuated period-fancier may judge 
this music harshly. Sophisticated music of 
a circumscribed period may seem unattrac- 
tive by comparison with the best popular 
songs and dances of a whole century, and 
even if one constantly keeps in mind Sabol’s 
fulfilment of a promise to make a represen- 
tative and not an optimum anthology, this 


music could hardly be assessed by more | 
severe standards than contemporary and | 
immediately subsequent history provides— } 
the best of Dowland and even the mere | 


average of Purcell. If, however, compari- 
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sons are made with the specimens of con- 
temporary Italian and French music in Apel 
and Davison’s historical anthology, that is 
to say with monodies, songs, dances and 
short instrumental pieces by Fontana, 
Marini, Rossi, Cavalli, Gaultier, Charpentier, 
Cambert or Chambonnieres, the foothills of 
talent that usually surround the peaks of 
genius seem no less impressive in England 


| than in France and, strangely enough, they 


do not seem old-fashioned. 

In a prefatory essay which fills a gap in 
the standard histories of music, Sabol 
adduces evidence that some of our broken 
consorts for masques should be considered 


' along with Monteverdi’s admired grouping 


of instruments, that the loud music “ played 
with sufficient majesty not only to usher in 
the grand pagent . . . but to cover up the 
noise made by creaking stage machinery ” 
was not unlike the ascendant French over- 
that we had a parallel with the 


in the ballads and catches of the anti- 
masquers which often satirized various 
trades and professions, that from _ the 
strophic ayre to the declamatory song and 
the dialogue England had the same range of 
materials as were used in Italian opera, but 
that Italy and France had an advantage in 
the eyes of posterity because opera scores 
anthologized both the courtly and the popu- 
lar types of song and dance as well as the 
composer’s skill in handling an orchestra 
for introductory, connective, evocative and 
accompanimental music. As the instance is 
often more persuasive than the general 
description let the few pieces here by 


| Nicholas Lanier explain our gratitude for 


this publication. A few snippets of 
declamatory or lyrical music by Lanier are 


| quoted in histories which tell us that he was 
| Charles I’s 
| dwelling on the gentle, courtly melancholy 
| of his masque songs we may understand his 


favourite composer. After 


monarch’s favour. ArrHUR HUTCHINGS. 


NOTTINGHAM MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, 
edited by Lewis Thorpe. W. Heffer & 
Sons, Cambridge, for the University of 
Nottingham. Vol. I, pp 90, 1957; Vol. II. 
po. 132, 1958. 15s. each. 


new journal are two _ unpublished 


Vol. II. The first, “‘ The Beatrician Vision 
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in Dante and Other Poets”, centres round 
the theology of romantic love evolved by 
Charles Williams, according to which Dante 
expounded in the Comedy a mystic Way of 
Affirmation for the “ in-Godding ” of man 
based on the vision of the beloved. Dorothy 
Sayers showed her agreement with Williams 
in her criticism, particularly in “‘ Dante and 
Charles Williams” in her Further Papers. 
Here she considers the Beatrician Vision— 
any manifestation of the Glory, perhaps in 
nature or religion—as experienced by 
Traherne, Blake, “probably Charles 
Williams and Coventry Patmore”, and to a 
lesser degree Wordsworth, Browning and 
Yeats. She follows the Way, essentially that 
of the poets, from the “ vision splendid ”, its 
loss and replacement by the more intellectual 
second image—which gives us the Convivio 
and Tintern Abbey—through the period of 
rejection — Dante’s “selva oscura ”’, 
Traherne’s “comfortless wilderness full of 
thorns”, to the reaffirmation of the vision 
and the writing of the greatest poetry. As 
expressed here, the theology of romantic 
love does not satisfactorily settle the ques- 
tion of Beatrice’s reproaches in Purg XXX, 
if Pietra and the Donna Gentile-Philosophy 
are legitimate stages on the Way; nor does 
it explain the rejection of the world in Par 
XXII. The use of the Beatrician Vision as 
a critical criterion, which amounts to judg- 
ing other poets by Dante, leads to the con- 
fusion of a writer’s mystical life with his 
work, which Dorothy Sayers comes near to 
with Wordsworth. It also creates a false 
standard whereby Milton and Wordsworth 
become, by implication, inferior to Traherne, 
Patmore and Charles Williams. One won- 
ders too where she placed Leopardi, who 
made great poetry out of the very loss of the 
vision, the fact that “la beata gioventi: vien 
meno”. 

Miss Sayers’ second article, ““On Trans- 
lating the Divina Commedia”, is an 
apologia for her Penguin editions. She 
asserts the need for verse, and, since much of 
Dante’s thought is in ternary structure, for 
terza rima. However, she fails to make out 
a convincing case for either, and one still 
would have preferred the prose of the 
Penguin tradition, which she was eminently 
suited to write, to what Dante would have 
called the “hirsute” tones of her poetry. 
She considers questions of rhythm and 
padding, and in an interesting passage allows 
us to see her at work on a group of ferzine. 
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The article is most useful for its remarks on 
Dante’s versification and on the problems of 
translation. 

The other contributions come from 
Nottingham University, and cover a large 
field. There is nothing on painting or music 
—also promised—but we have articles on 
French, German, and Provengal literatures, 
history, philology and religion. They range 
from the fourth century with a good account 
of “Christianity and the Northern 
Barbarians”, by E. A, Thompson, to the 
sixteenth with a discussion of Nicaise Ladam 
by the editor. It is perhaps too much to 
hope, as he does, that all the articles will 
appeal to all students of the period, and 
specialist jargon is difficult to avoid, but all 
will find something of interest in both num- 
bers. Both are well produced with few mis- 
prints—Busnelli, not Buonelli on p. 41 of 
Vol. II. Nottingham is to be congratulated 
on this contribution to mediaeval studies. 


Jupy HAMMOND. 


THE CARDINAL KING, by Brian Fother- 
gill, Faber and Faber, 1958; pp. 271; 30s. 


HALF a century has passed since any sub- 


stantial work was. published on 
‘Henry IX’. For this reason alone Mr. 
Fothergill’s account of the last Stuart pre- 
tender to the thrones of England and Scot- 
land is to be welcomed. It is an eminently 
fair and well-balanced account of the noblest 
of the Royal Stuarts. It has, moreover, the 
further merit, not always found in such 
biographies, of real literary quality, which 
makes it a pleasure to read. It must, never- 
theless, be admitted that the writer adds 
nothing to the available historical knowledge 
of his subject. Alice Shield’s Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal of York and his Times (1908), and 
H. M. Vaughan’s The Last of the Royal 
Stuarts (1906), remain the standard bio- 
graphies, and it is still to them that one must 
turn for sources. Those books were the pro- 
ducts of much original research. Mr. 
Fothergill gives the text of Stuart letters and 
papers, but without any information as to 
the source from which they are drawn. 
Nowhere does he state where or in whose 
custody any one of those papers is to be 
found, nor by whose permission he quotes 
from such a paper or gives its text in toto. 
There are no acknowledgements for any of 
his literary or historical quotations or 
reproductions, which is all the more remark- 
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able as the author is careful to state where 
the portraits are and by whose leave they are 
reproduced in his book. All this is jg 
striking contrast to Vaughan, Shield and 
other writers on the later Royal Stuarts. 

Mr. Fothergill had the advantage over 
previous writers of being able to use and 
also to include in his useful bibliogra 
W. W. Seeton’s Some Unpublished Letters 
of Henry, Cardinal of York (1919) and 
Relations of Henry, Cardinal York with the 
British Government (1920), and the late 
Henrietta Tayler’s revealing book Prince 
Charlie’s Daughter (1950). Mr. Fother- 
gill does not mention in his bibliography 
either T. H. Henderson’s article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography on the 
Cardinal Duke of York, or E. H. Coleridge's 
Life of Thomas Coutts (1919). Mr. Fother- 
gill is presumably unacquainted with the two 
volumes by Coleridge and the information 
which they give about the last decade of the 
last decade of the Cardinal Duke’s life. He 
states of Clementine Walkinshaw, Countess 
of Albestroff (mother of the Cardinal’s 
‘royal niece’, Charlotte, titular Duchess of 
Albany)— 

““To the end she had received a small 

annuity from the Cardinal, which he had 

managed to provide even during his own 

poverty.” 
The letters which Coleridge published show 
how misleading this statement is. Coutts 
enjoyed the trust and confidence both of the 
Cardinal Duke and of M’me d’Albestroff, 
The annunity, even if it had been paid in 
full, would (said Coutts) have been a 
‘miserable pittance’. The Cardinal, how. 
ever, reduced it by two-thirds when his own 
financial troubles began, and refused all 
appeals to resume full payment or to pay 
any of the arrears after he had been restored 
to affluence. The Cardinal immediately 
resumed his extravagant mode of life, an 
extravagance not noted by Mr. Fothergill, 
but not his obligation to M’me d’Albestroff 
and her executor. “ The Cardinal ” wrote his 
friend Thomas Coutts to the aged Countess 
on 16th November 1802 (Life of T. Coutts, 
vol, 2, p. 142) “* must have outlived all sense 
of shame.” Where Mr. Fothergill is 
adequately informed, his judgments are un 
biassed, as is shown, for example, by his 
comments on the Old Pretender’s Consort. 
Mr. Fothergill recognizes her for what she 
was—troublesome, selfish and neurotic. 

C. L. BERRY. 
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